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The DEVIL'S RESCUE . . . L. Ron Hubbard 

Weeks in an open boat south of the Straits of 
Magellan — and even so queer a ship as that 
that rescued him is welcome! And once 
aboard, even so terrible a game of dice is wel- 
come if it offers escape! 



FRUIT of KNOWLEDGE C. L. Moore 

The world's oldest tale, in the oldest setting of 
all — told again by one of modern fantasy's most 
sympathetic writers; the tale of a garden, a 
man, a woman and one — other. 



The TOMMYKNOCKER . . T. Calvert McCIary 

The best of wishes-conie-true can involve a 
simple man in a most tangled and devious 
web! If a man wishes for — and gets! — a mi- 
raculous hundred-doilar bill each day — 






THE WHEELS OF Wf/ by L. Sprague de Camp 

If the "It's" of history were changed a bit, what other worlds — 
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“Boys, in 1 minute 
through that door will come 
our new star salesman-” 



start the business day with 
Listerine. Notable for its anti- 
septic and deodorant power, Listerine renders the 
breath sweeter, fresher, purer. 

Why not get in the habit of using Listerine Anti- 
septic yourself? It makes your mouth feel so won- 
derfully fresh and clean. The moment Listerine 
enters the oral cavity, it begins to halt the fermenta- 
tion of tiny food particles which, some authorities 
say, is the principal cause of bad breath, then over- 
comes the odors that fermentation causes. 

Keep Listerine Antiseptic handy at home and in 
the office, and tuck a bottle in your bag when you 
travel. Rinse the mouth with it before every busi- 
ness and social engagement. It really pays! Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



J UST when we had got to thinking our sales 
were doing extra all right, J. P., the sales 
manager, whammed home the old body punch 
at the first-of-the-month meeting. 

“Boys,” he said, “in just one minute, through 
that door will come our new star salesman . . . 
and I expect every man to cooperate with him 
to the fullest.” 

No kiddin’, a pin dropping would have 
sounded like an exploding bombshell. Jim 
Smith looked at me, I stared at Ed Johnson. 
What was going on? Who was this newcomer? 
What kind of a bird would he be? Who was 
going to be “fired”? J. P. sure had us in a dither 
— and I mean dither! 

And then, through the door staggered the 
office boy carrying a tray as big as a cart wheel. 

On top of it stood twelve big, gleaming bottles 
of Listerine Antiseptic. 

J. P. grabbed the nearest one off the tray and 
slammed it down on the desk. 

“Here he is,” he bellowed, “and none of you 
guys had better laugh, either. For a long time 
I’ve noticed that some of you men— and I’m not 
mentioning any names, all top frequently have 
a breath that would knock a cow down. It all 
adds up to this: If I’ve noticed it, customers 
must have noticed it, too. And that’s bound to 
be bad for business. After coming up against a 
case of halitosis a couple of times, a customer 
is entitled to close the door on you— for keeps.” 

We all stirred uneasily. 

“From now on,” J. P. continued, “this is an order; 
take a swig of Listerine Antiseptic every morning 
before you hit the street. Get that? Not now and 
then after a big night . . . but every morning. Step 
up, gentlemen, and get your bottle.” 

Maybe J. P. was right, and maybe it’s only coinci- 
dence, but I’m doggoned if the sales for the next six 
months weren’t better, in spite of a lot of tricky 
stuff from our competitors. 



How’s Your Breath? 

In business, it’s just common sense to take precau- 
tions that your breath doesn’t offend. Odor seldom 
gets an order . . . often loses one. 

More and more smart salesmen recognize this and 



LISTERINE CHECKS HALITOSIS (Bad Breath) 







LEARN TOEARN |oRE f 



First you are told and shown what to do 
and how to do it. Then you do it yourself. 



TRAIN FOR A BITTER JOBW 

eiectrkitx 



Pay Tuition 



After Graduation 



12 WEEKS 
SHOP TRAINING 



GET MY BIG 
FREE 
BOOK 



Home of 



Coyne 



Electrical 



School 



»v - . . My big free book tells you 
\\ \\ tow we t***® you in 12 
weeks for your start to a 
/ W *V better job and better future, 
j Learn by Doing: 

You g«t your training not by book 
1 or lessons but on actual electrical 
i machinery and equipment. 

Get Training First- 
Pay Tuition Later 
You can get your training first and 
then pay for it in 12 monthly 
payments starting 5 months after 
you start school or 60 days after 
your 12 weeks training period is 
over. Mail coupon for all the details 
of this plan. 

Earn While Learning: 

Lack of money need not stop you. You 
can get training first and pay after 
graduation and if you are short of 
money for living expenses we will help 
you get a part time job while training. 

Previous Experience or Advanced 

Education Not Necessary 
You don’t need any previous elec- 



trical experience or advanced educa- 
tion to get my training. 

Graduate Employment Service 
After graduation every graduate is 
given employment help, consultation 
help and many other services to help 
him make a success of his training. 

4-Weeks Extra Radio 
Course Included 
Right now I am including an extra 
4 weeks course in jladio. This train- 
ing is given you at no extra tuition 
cost. 

Get My Complete Story 

Fill in and clip the coupon below'. 
Then mail it to me. When I receive it 
I’ll send you my big free book and 
all the details of the features I 
have outlined here. 

This will not obligate you in any 
way and no salesman will call on 
you as I do not employ salesmen. 

You owe it to yourself and your 
future to SL.t these facts now. 

So don’t put it off — mail the cou- 
pon now. 



COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL D^. S C0^45,CHICAG0 

I MAIL THE COUPON NOW 



H. C. LEWIS, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 

500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. CO-45, Chicago, 111. 

I’m really in earnest. I do want to get ahead. Send me your big free catalog 1 
with full particulars about Coyne training and your plans to help a fellow, who 1 
hasn’t a lot of money, to get ahead. ff 

II 
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Address . 



City. 
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OF THINGS BEYOND 



I do not believe in ghosts — yet. The effect editing and working on 
Unknown has had on an “if you can’t measure it it ain’t so” physicist such 
as myself is disconcerting. A year ago I didn’t believe in prophecy or witch 
doctors’ magic. I am still most firmly convinced of the complete asininity 
of 99.9 percent of would-be prophets and that approximately the same per- 
centage of the manipulations of witch doctors falls into the same category. 
The situation with respect to my belief in ghosts is somewhat different; I 
haven’t seen anything yet that gives me reason to accept it as proof of the 
existence of the phenomena known as “ghosts.” I am getting an uncom- 
fortable feeling, however, that some one of these days somebody is going 
to convince me. 

The old remark that a wise man is one who knows not, and knows that 
he knows not, while a fool is one who knows not, and knows not that he 
knows not reminds me of one thing. Fools seldom seem particularly un- 
happy; their world — very strictly limited and highly incomplete — is, withal, 
a very reliable world. It’s one a man can handle; it doesn’t change and 
shift into unstable, bewildering new patterns from day to day. It is full 
of eternal truths, and the fool knows them all — to the best of his knowledge, 
which, naturally, is all that can ever affect his mental happiness. 

There is, to the above-defined fool, an air of peace and stability, a 
security that everybody else is seeking frantically to find. The “wise” man 
seeks it in more knowledge — for he fears, as all men must, the unguessed 
things and facts that may still be lurking in that unexplored and unknowable 
region represented by that “knows he knows not.” 

Somehow, it would seem that a self-defined “wise” man made up that 
definition. The “fool” has what the “wise” man is seeking to gain in his 
frantic search for knowledge; a knowledge of everything that’s worth know- 
ing — in his opinion. 

In the meanwhile, if you insist on being a “wise” man, you might be 
interested in a pair of items of some interest in juxtaposition. Remember 
“Time Travel Happens!” by A. M. Phillips in the December Unknown? 
The 1 ‘eport of the adventure of two maiden lady schoolteachers who dropped 
back in time, when visiting in Paris, to a period more than a hundred years 
before their actual date of visit? Those two, being of scholarly and re- 
searching mind, were able to prove their near-incredible visit to the past. 

If it happens one way — how about the other? How about someone 
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slipping from the past to the future? It is known — and don’t condemn till 
you’ve read a fair analysis of the old man’s works — that Nostradamus, the 
famous French prophet, did not guess at what might happen; he recorded 
what did happen — before it happened. His accuracy of prophecy runs con- 
siderably better, actually, than the United States government crop fore- 
casts, in percentage, and the latter are certainly used as a basis for business. 

(Incidentally, to avoid disappointment, Nostradamus did not go into 
much detail about this period. He was writing several hundred years ago, 
for people of that time — and principally for Parisians. He predicted in some 
detail the French Revolution, predicted several destructions of Paris— which 
have come off on schedule, to date — and did not predict destruction of Paris 
for 1940. He did, however, for 1999 — by a “rain of fire from the East.” 
Presumably he didn’t have any adequate terms for airplane bombs, so that 
may mean thermite incendiaries. But the present period, too many cen- 
turies from his own times, would be of minor interest to him, and details 
are sketchy. The prophecy goes up to about the thirty-fifth century.) 

America has its own prophet, less well known, and among his works is 
an item— written for an audience of about 1840 — describing automobiles and 
concrete roads. It being difficult to describe an automobile to an audience 
that has never heard such terms as carburetor, differential, and even internal- 
combustion engine, he labored under handicaps. But he made out well 
enough to make it pretty evident that he had seen, somewhere, some time, 
a 1920 automobile, and had it described to him. The machine he described 
was too advanced for a 1910 model, and he left out some rather conspicuous 
features of the 1930 models. And may it be noted, there are a great many 
little features of the automobile that are not logical— they’re results of his- 
torical development, the brain- wave of some old boy in the early days. One, 
for instance, being the cockeyed idea of putting the engine at the front, and 
then driving through the rear wheels. That involves a long, powex*- wasting 
drive shaft. So it seems unlikely that so super an engineer as a man capable 
of predicting, on mere engineering knowledge, what a 1920 car would be, 
would predict such a hodgepodge car. 

It seems much more likely — since we have evidence of one couple who 
fell back through one hundred years of time — that occasionally a man — 
vanishes. (There’s plenty of evidence for such things — men in full view 
of others, walking out into thin air.) And somehow, he falls into another 
time. Sometimes future— sometimes past. And sometimes he comes back, 
sometimes he doesn’t. If he does come back, there’d be a tendency, and a 
smart one, to shut up; it’s mighty hard to prove. 

Of course, if he’s a scholarly gentleman, he might spend his uninten- 
tional sojourn in the future reading histories of his beloved native land. 

Then, of course, he ought to be pretty accurate at predicting revolu- 
tions and destruction of cities. Even be able to name inconsequential 
details, as Nostradamus did. 

But I’d love to know where the man who described that 1920 car to a 
curiously surprised and blankly nonunderstanding stranger is to day. After 
all, he’s probably only a middle-aged man now — and probably had and has 
no idea he was talking, face to face, with a man out of a history book. 

The Editor. 
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*t$1o*50 a Week/ 



“I bad an $18 a week job in a shoe fac- 
tory. I’d probably be at it today if I 
hadn't read about the opportunities in 
Radio and started training at home for 
them.” 



"The training National Radio Institute 
gave me was so practical I was soon ready 
to make $5 to $10 a week in spare time 
servicing Radio sets.” 



“When I finished training I accepted a job 
as serviceman with a Radio store. In three 
weeks I was made service manager at more 
than twice what I earned in the shoe 
factory.” 



“Eight months later N.R.I. Graduate Service ' 
Department sent me to Station IvWCR as 
a Radio operator. Now I am Radio Engi- 
neer at Station WSUI. I am also con- 
nected with Television Station W9XK.” 



“N. R. I. Training took me out of a low- 
pay shoe factory job and put me into 
Radio at good pay. Radio is growing fast.” 



I Train You at Home 

to BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN 



J. E. SMITH. 

President 
National Radio 
Institute 
Est. 25 Years 



If you can’t see a 
future in your pres- 
ent job, feel you’ll 
never make much 
more money, if 
you’re in a seasonal 
field, subject to lay 
offs, IT’S TIME 
NOW to investigate Radio. Trained 
Radio Technicians make good mon- 
ey, and you don’t have to give up 
your present job or leave home to 
learn Radio. I train you at home 
nights in your spare time. 

Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, 
operators, technicians. Radio manufacturers 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, service- 
men' in good-pay jobs: Radio jobbers, deal- 
ers, employ installation and servicemen. 
Many Radio Technicians open their own 
Radio' sales and repair businesses and make 
$30, $40, $50 a week. Others hold their 
regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a week 
fixing Radios in spare time. Automobile, 
Police, Aviation, Commercial Radio; Loud- 
speaker Systems, Electronic Devices are 
other fields offering opportunities for which 
N.R.I. gives the required knowledge of Ra- 
dio. Television promises to open many good 
jobs soon. 



Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 

The day you enroll, I start sending you 
Extra Money Job Sheets which start showing 
you how to do Radio repair jobs. Through- 
out your Course I send plans and directions 
which have helped many make $5 to $10 a 
week extra in spare time while learning. I send 
special Radio equipment to conduct experi- 
ments and build circuits. This 50-50 train- 
ing method makes learning at home inter- 
esting, fascinating, practical. I ALSO GIVE 
YOU A MODERN. PROFESSIONAL ALL- 
WAVE, ALL PURPOSE SET SERVICING 
INSTRUMENT to help you make money 



fixing Radios while learning and equip you 
for full time work after you graduate. 

Find Out What Radio Offers You 

Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64- page 
boob, “Rich Rewards in Radio.” It points 
©ut Radio's spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; 
tells about my Course in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows more than 100 letters from 
men I have trained, telling what they are 
doing and earning. Read my money back 
agreement. MAIL COUPON in an envelope 
or paste on a penny postcard — NOW! 

J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. OH D 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 



MAIL NOW- Get 64 page book FREE 



J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. OHD, § 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Mail me FREE, without obligation, your 64-page book, gi 

“Rich Rewards in Radio.” (No salesman will call. Write « 
plainly. ) I 

Age J 

Name • 9 

• 

Address § 

City State $ 
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Find the answers to your Saturday's football 
problem as nearly as football can oe doped. 
Facts presented on all leading football teams in 
every section of the country by the leading foot- 
ball expert in that section. The inside dope 
gathered and analyzed by the best-informed ex- 
perts in every section. 

If you can read, you can figure out the winners 
... as nearly as football can be doped. 

THE EXPERTS whoT! help you pick 'em: 

Charles Moran, Editor, Football Year Book 
Noted football authority 

Stanley Woodward, Sports Editor, N. Y« 
Herald'Tribune 

Arthur Sampson, Football Expert, Boston 
Herald 

James S. Kearns, Football Editor, Chicago 
Daily News 

Paul Zimmerman, Sports Editor, Los Angeles 
Times 

Les Goates, Sports Editor, Salt Lake City 
Desert News 

Jack Troy, Sports Editor, Atlanta Constitution 

Lorin McMullen, Sports Editor, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram 

Clyde McBride, Sports Editor, Kansas City 
Star 

The most informed work on gridiron strength 
available during this football season, 
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by L. SPRAGUE de CAMP 



® If history was slightly different— there’d he a different 
world! And if for every difference there were another world— 



I. 

King Oswiu of Northumbria squirmed in his chair. In the first place, 
these synods bored him . In the second, his mathematics comprised the ability 
to add and subtract numbers under tzventy on his fingers . So all this argu- 
ment among the learned clerics, assembled in Whitby in the year of Our Lord 
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664, about the date of Easter and the phases of the Moon and cycles of 84 
and 532 years, •went over the king's head completely. 

Why couldn't the Latins celebrate their Easter when they wanted and 
the lonans celebrate theirs ? The lonans had been doing cdl right, as far as 
O swill could see. And then this Wilfrid of York had to bring in his swarms 
of Latin priests, objecting to this and that as schismatic, heretical, et cetera. 
They were abetted by Oswiu's queen, E an fled , which put poor Oszmu in an 
awkward position. He wanted peace in the family, and he hoped to get to 
Heaven some day. But he liked the grave Irishman, Colman, leader of the 
lonans. And he certainly didn't want any far-off Bishop of Rome sticking 
his nose into HIS affairs . On the other hand — 

King Oswiu came to with a jerk. Father Wilfrid zvas speaking to him 
directly : “■ — the arguments of my learned friend'' — he indicated the Abbot 
Colman of Lindisfarne — {{ are very ingenious, I admit. But that is not the 
fundamental question. The real decision is, shall zve accept the authority of 
His Holiness of Rome like good Christians, or — '' t 

“ Wait a minute, wait a minute," interrupted Oszmu . “Why must we 
accept Gregory's authority to be good Christians. I'M a good Christian, and 
I don't let any foreign — " 

“The question, my lord, is whether one CAN be a good Christian and a 
rebel against — " 

“I am, too, a good Christian !" bristled Oswiu. 

Wilfrid of York smiled thinly. “Perhaps you remember the statement 
of our Savior to Peter, the first Bishop of Rome ? ( Thou art Peter ; and 
upon this rock I zvill build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I zvill give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven; 
and zvhatsoever thou shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven; and what- 
soever thou shall loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.' You see?" 

Oszmu thought. That put a different light on the matter. If this fellow 
Peter actually had the keys of Heaven— 

He turned to the Abbot Colman and asked: “Is that a correct quota- 

tion?" 

^ “It is, my lord. But—" 

“Just a minute, just a minute. You'll get me all confused again if you 
start arguing. Now, can you quote a text showing that equivalent powers 
were granted to your Irish saint, Columba?" 

Colman' s face registered sudden, dismay. He frowned in concentration 
so intense that one could almost hear the wheels. 

“Well?" said Oswiu. “Speak up!" 

Colman sighed. “No, my lord, I cannot. But I can show that it is the 
Latins, not us, who are departing from — ” 

“That's enough, Colman!" Oszviu's single-track mind, once made up, 
had no intention of being disturbed again. “I have decided that from this 
day forth the kingdom of Northumbria shall follow the Latin practice con- 
cerning Easter. And that we shall declare our allegiance to the Roman 
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bishop , Gregory , lest , when I come to the gates of Heaven , there would be 
none to open them for me — he being my adversary who has the keys . The 
synod is adjourned.” 

King Oswiu went out , avoiding the reproachful look that the abbot sent 
after him. It wds a dirty trick on Colman , who was a decent chap. But it 
wouldn’t do to antagonize the heavenly doorman. And maybe E an fled would 
stop nagging now. 

Allister Park rubbed his eyes and sat up in bed, as he usually did. 
He noticed nothing wrong until he looked at the sleeve of his pajamas. 

He could not recall ever having had pajamas of that singularly repulsive 
green. He couldn’t recall having changed to clean pajamas the night before. 
In short, he couldn’t account for these pajamas at all. 

Oh, well, probably Eunice or Mary had given them to him, and he’d 
put them on without thinking. He yawned, brushing his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 

He jerked his hand away. Then 'he cautiously felt his upper lip. 

He got out of bed and made for the nearest mirror. There was no doubt 
about it. He had a mustache. He had not had a mustache when he went 
to bed the night before. 

’A bd-ar-Rahman, Governor of Cordoba for the Khalifah ITisham ibn 
’Abd-al-Malik, Lord of Damascus , Protector of the Faithful, et cetera, et 
cetera, paced his tent like a caged leopard with claustrophobia. He hated 
inactivity, and to him the last six days of tentative skirmishing had been 
just that. 

He glowered over his pepper-and-salt beard at his chiefs, sitting cross- 
legged in an ellipse on the rugs. “Well?” he barked. 

Yesid spoke up. “But a little longer, commander in chief, and the 
Franks will melt away. God is good. The infidels have little cavalry, save 
Gothic and Aquitanian refugees. Without cavalry they cannot keep them- 
selves fed. Our horses can range the country, supplying us and cutting off 
help from our enemies. There is no God but God.” 

Ya’qub snorted. “Hozv long do you think our men will abide this fear- 
ful Frankish climate ? The winter is almost upon us. I say strike nozv, zuhile 
their spirits are still up.' This rabble of Frankish farmers on foot will show 
some rare running. Have the armies of the faithful come this far by sitting 
in front of their enemies and making faces at them?” 

Yezid delivered an impressive snort of his own. “Just the advice one 
would expect from a dog of a Ma’ddite. This Karel, who commands the infi- 
dels, is no fool — ■" 

“Who’s a dog?” yelped Ya’qub, jumping up. “ Pig of a Yemenite — 

’ Abd-ar-Rahman yelled at them until they subsided. One major idea 
of this foray into Gaul zvas to bury the animosity between members of the 
two parties . Yczid’s starting a quarrel on political grounds put the governor 
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in an embarrassing position , as he was a Yemenite himself. He was still 
undecided. An. intelligent man , he could see the sense to Yezid's Fabian 
advice. But emotionally he burned to get to grips with the army of Charles, 
Major Downs of Austrasia. And -Yes-id should be punished for his insulting 
remark. 

“I have decided said 'Abd-ar-Rahman, “that while there is much to 
be said on both sides , Ya'qub's advice is the sounder. Nothing hurts an 
army's spirit like waiting. Besides, God has planned the outcome of the bat- 
tle, anyway. So why should we fear ? If He decides that we shall zvin, zve 
shall zvin. 

“So tomorrow, Saturday , zve zvill strike the Franks with all our force. 
God is God, and Muhammad is His prophet — " 

But the next flight 'Abd-ar-Rahman lay dead by the banks of the River 
Vienne , near Tours, with his handsome face zvaxy in the moonlight and blood 
in his pepper-and-salt beard. The Austrasian line had held. Yezid, who had 
been right, zvas dead likewise; so was Ya'qub, who had been wrong. And 
the surviving Arabs zvere fleeing back to Narbonne arid Barcelona — 

Allister Park opened the door of his apartment and grabbed up his 
Times. Sure enough, the date was Monday, April 11th, just as it ought to 
have been. The year was right,, too. That ruled out the possibility of am- 
nesia. 

He went back to the mirror. He was still a slightly stout man in his 
middle thirties, with pale-blue eyes and thinning sandy hair. But he wasn't 
the same man. The nose was different. So were the eyebrows. The scar 
under the chin was gone. 

He gave up his self-inspection and got out his clothes. He got another 
shock. The clothes weren't his.. Or, rather, they were clothes for a man of 
his size, and of the quality that a self-indulgent bachelor with a salary of 
$7,500 a year would buy. Park didn’t object to the clothes. It was just 
that they weren't his clothes. 

Park gave up speculations about his sanity for the nonce ; he had to get 
dressed. Breakfast? He was sick of the more cardboardlike cereals. To 
hell with it; he’d make himself some French toast. If it put another inch 
on his middle, he’d sweat it off Sunday at the New York A. C. 

The mail was thrust under his door. He finished knotting his necktie 
and picked it up. The letters were all addressed to a Mr. Arthur Vogel. 

Then Allister Park, really awake, did look around. The apartment was 
built on the same plan as his own, but it wasn't the same. The furniture was 
different. Lots of little things were different, such as the nick in the wall 
that shouldn’t be there; 

Park sat down and smoked a cigarette while he thought. There was no 
evidence of kidnaping, which, considering his business, was not too unlikely 
a possibility. He'd gone to bed Sunday night sober, alone, and reasonably 
early. Why should he wake up in another man's apartment? He forgot 
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for the moment that he had also awakened with another man’s face. Before 
he had time to remember it, the sight of the clock jostled him into action. 
No time for French toast — it would have to be semi-edible cardboard, after all. 

But the real shock awaited him when he looked for his brief case. There 
was none. Neither was there any sign of the sheaf of notes he had so care- 
fully drawn up on the conduct of the forthcoming Antonini case. That was 
more than important. On his convicting the Antonini gang depended his 
nomination for district attorney for the County of New York next fall. The 
present D. A. was due to get the bipartisan nomination to the court of gen- 
eral sessions at the same time. 

He dialed CAnal 6-5700. Somebody said: “Department of hospitals.’’ 
“Huh? Isn’t this CAnal 6-5700?” 

“Yes, this is the department of hospitals.” 

“Well, what’s the district attorney’s office, then?” Hell, he thought, I 
ought to know my own office phone. 

“The district attorney’s office is Worth 2-2200.” 

Park groggily called Worth 2-2200. “Mr. Park’s office, please.” 

“What office did you ask for, please?” 

“The office of Assistant District Attorney Park !” Park’s voice took on 
a metallic rasp. “Racket bureau to you, sister,” 

“I am sorry, we have no such person.” 

“Listen, young lady, have you got a deputy assistant D. A. named 
Frenczko? John Frenczko? You spell it with a z.” 

Silence. “No, I am sorry we have no such person.” 

Allister Park hung up. 

The old building at 137 Centre was still there. The racket bureau was 
still there. But they had never heard of Allister Park. They already had 
an assistant D. A. of their own, a man named Plutchison, with whom they 
seemed quite satisfied. There was no sign of Park’s two deputies, Frenczko 
and Burt. 

As a last hope, Park went over to the Criminal Courts Building. If 
he wasn’t utterly mad, the case of People v. Cassidy, extortion, ought to 
come up as soon after ten as it would take Judge Segal to read his calendar. 
Frenczko and Burt would be in there, after Cassidy’s hide. 

But there was no Judge Segal, no Frenczko, no Burt, no Cassidy — 

II. 

“Very interesting, Mr. Park,” soothed the psychiatrist. “Very interest- 
ing, indeed. The most hopeful feature is that you realize your difficulty and 
come to me now — ” 

“What I want to know/’ interrupted Park, “is: Was I sane up to yes- 
terday and crazy since then, or was I crazy up to then and sane now ?” 
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“It seems hard to believe that one could suffer from a coherent set of 
illusions for thirty-six years/’ replied the psychiatrist. “ Yet your present 
account of your perceptions seems rational enough. Perhaps your memory 
of what you saw and experienced today is at fault.” 

"‘But I want to get straightened out ! My whole political future depends 
on it ! At least — ” He stopped. Was there such an Antonini gang ? W as 
there a nomination awaiting an Allister Park if they were convicted? 

“I know,” said the psychiatrist gently. “But this case isn’t like any I 
ever heard .of. You go ahead and wire Denver for Allister Park’s birth cer- 
tificate. We’ll see if there is such a person. Then come back tomorrow — ” 

Park awoke, looked around and groaned. The room had changed again. 
But he choked oft* his groan. He was occupying a twin bed. In its mate 
lay a fair-to-middling handsome woman of about his own age. 

His groan had roused her. She asked : “How are you feeling, Walter ?” 

“I’m feeling fine,” he mumbled. The significance of his position was 
soaking in. He had some trouble suppressing another groan. As he had 
had occasion to tell many young women, by way of fair warning, he was not 
a marrying man. 

“I hope you are,” said the woman anxiously. “You acted so queerly 
yesterday. Do you remember your appointment with Dr. Kerr?” 

“I certainly do,” said Park. Kerr was not the name of the psychiatrist 
with whom he had made, the appointment. 

The woman prepared to dress. Park gulped a little. For years he’d 
managed to get along without being mixed up with other men’s wives, ever 
since — 

And he wished he knew her name. A well-mannered man, under those 
circumstances, wouldn’t refer to the woman as “Hey, you.” 

“What are we haying for breakfast, sweetie pie ?” he asked with a sickly 

grin. 

She told him, adding : “You never called me that before, dear.” When 
she started toward him with an expectant smile he jumped out of bed and 
dressed with frantic haste. 

He ate silently. When the woman inquired why, he pointed to his mouth 
and mumbled: “Canker sore. It hurts to talk.” 

He fled as soon as he decently could, without learning his “wife’s” name. 
His wallet told him his name was Walter Heineman, but little else about 
himself. If he wanted to .badly enough, he could no doubt find out whom 
he worked for, who his friends were, which if any bank he had money in, 
et cetera. But if these daily changes were going to continue, it hardly seemed 
worth while. The first thing was to get back to that psychiatrist. 

The numbers of the street were different. But the general layout was 
the same. Half an hour’s walking brought him to the block where the psy- 
chiatrist’s office had been. The building had been on the southeast corner 
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of Eighth and Fifty-seventh. Park could have sworn the building that now 
occupied that site was different. 

But he went up anyway. He had made a note of the office number. His 
notebook had been missing that morning, like all the rest of his — or, rather, 
Arthur Vogel’s — things. But he remembered the number. 

The number turned out to be that of a suite of offices occupied by Wil- 
liamson, Ostendorff, Cohen, Burke & Williamson, attorneys. No, they had 
never heard of Park’s brain man. Yes, Williamson, Ostendorff,' Cohen, 
Burke & Williamson had occupied those offices for years. 

Park came out into the street and stood a long time, thinking. A phe- 
nomenon that he had hitherto noticed only vaguely now puzzled him : the 
extraordinary- number of Union Jacks in sight. 

He asked the traffic cop about it. The cop looked at him. "‘King’s 
boithday,” he said. 

“What king?” 

“Why, ah king, of course. David the Foist.” The cop touched his fin- 
ger to the peak of his cap. 

Park settled himself on a park bench with a newspaper. The paper 
was full of things like references to the recent Anglo-Russian War, the launch- 
ing of the Queen Victoria, his majesty’s visit to a soap factory “where he 
displayed a keen interest in the technical problems involved in — ” ; the vic- 
tory of Massachusetts over Quebec in the Inter-Colonial football matches — 
Massachusetts a colony? And football in April? — the trial of one Diedrichs 
for murdering a man with a crosscut saw — 

All this was very interesting, especially the Diedrichs case. But Allis- 
ter Park was more concerned with the whereabouts and probable fate of the 
Antonini gang. He also thought with gentle melancholy of Mary and Eunice 
and Dorothy and Martha and Joan and — But that was not as important 
as the beautiful case he had dug up against such a slimy set of public enemies. 
Even Park, despite the cynical view of humanity that, public prosecutors get, 
had felt a righteous glow when he tallied up the evidence and knew T he had 
them. 

And the nomination was not to be sneezed at, either. It just happened 
that he was available when it was a Protestant’s turn at that nomination. If 
he missed out, he’d have to wait while a Catholic and a Jew took theirs. 
Since you had to be one or the other to get nominated at all, Park had be- 
come perforce a church member and a regular goer. His hope was, after 
a few terms as D. A., to follow the incumbent D. A. onto the bench. He 
looked in his pockets. There was enough there for one good bender. 

Of the rest of the day he never could remember much afterward. He 
did remember giving a ten-dollar bill to an old woman selling shoelaces, lead- 
ing a group of drunks in a song about one Columbo who knew the world was 
round-o — unexpurgated — and trying to take a fireman’s hose A away from him 
on the ground that the city was having a water shortage. 




The next time Park woke up, he was tied very securely 
to a large bed, with a small man watching him— 
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Park awoke in another 1 strange room, without a trace of a hangover. 
A quick look around assured him that he was alone. 

It was time, he thought, that he worked out a system for the investiga- 
tion of his identity on each successive morning. He learned that his name 
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was Wadsworth Noe. The pants of all the suits in his closet were baggy 
knee pants, plus fours. 

Something was going ping , ping , ping , like one of those tactful alarm 
clocks. Allister Park located the source of the noise in a goose-necked gadget 
on the table, which he finally identified as a telephone. The transmitter, and 
receiver were built into a single unit at the end of the gooseneck, so there 
was nothing to lift off the hook. He pressed a button in the base. 

A voice spoke: “Waddy?” 

“Oh . . . yeah. Who’s this?” 

“This is your little bunnykins.” 

Park swore under his breath. The voice sounded female and young, 
and had a slight indefinable accent. He stalled: “How are you this morn- 
ing ?” 



“Oh, I’m fine. How’s my little butterball?” 

Park winced. Wadsworth Noe had a figure even more portly than 
Allister Park’s. Park, with effort, put sirup into his voice : “Oh, I’m fine, 
too, sweetie pie. Only I’m lonesome as all hell.” 

“Oh, isn’t that too bad! Oo poo'r little thing! Shall I come up and 
cook dinner for my precious?” 

“I’d love it.” A plan was forming in Park’s mind. Hitherto all these 
changes had taken place while he was asleep. If he could get somebody to 
sit around and watch him while he stayed tip — 

The date was made. Park found he’d have to market. 

On the street, aside from the fact that all the men wore plus fours and 
wide-brimmed hats, the first thing that struck him was the sight of two dark 
men in uniform. They walked in step down the middle of the sidewalk. 
Their walk implied that they expected people to get out of their way. Peo- 
ple got. As the soldiers passed him, Park caught a sentence in a foreign 
language. It sounded like Spanish. 

At the market, everyone spoke with that accent Park had heard over 
the phone. They fell silent when another pair of soldiers entered. These 
loudly demanded certain articles of food. A clerk scurried around and got 
the order. The soldiers took the things and departed without paying. 

Park thought of going to a library to learn about the world he was in. 
But if he were going to shift again, it would hardly be worth while. He 
bought a New York Record , noticing that the stand also carried a lot of 
papers in .French and Spanish. 

Back in his apartment he read of His Majesty Napoleon y, apparently 
emperor of New York City and God knew what else! 



His little bunnykins turned out to be a smallish dark girl, not bad- 
looking, who kissed him soundly. 

She said: “Where have you been the last few days, Waddy? I haven’t 
heard from you for simply ages ! I was beginning to think you’d forgotten 
me. Oo hasn’t forgotten, has oo?” 
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“Me forget? Why, sweetie pie, I couldn't any more forget you than I 
could forget my own name." And what the hell's that? — he asked himself. 
Wordsworth — no, Wadsworth Noe. Thank God! “Give us another kiss." 

She looked at him. “What makes you talk so funny, Waddy?" 

“Canker sore," said Allister Park. 

“O-o-o, you poor angel. Let me see it." 

“It's all right. How about that famous dinner?" 

At least Wadsworth Noe kept a good cellar. After dinner, Park ap- 
plied himself cautiously to this. It gave an excuse for just sitting. Park 
asked the girl about herself. She chattered on happily for some hours. 

Then her conversation began to run dry. There were long silences. 

She looked at him quizzically. “Are you worrying about something, 
Waddy? Somehow you seem like a different man." 

“No," he said. “I'm not worrying." 

She looked at the clock. “I suppose I ought to go," she said hesitantly. 

Park sat up. “Oh, please don't!" 

. She relaxed and smiled. “I didn't think you'd let me. Just wait." 
She disappeared into the bedroom and presently emerged in a filmy night- 
gown. 

Allister Park was not surprised. But he was concerned. Attractive as 
the girl was, the thought of solving his predicament was more so. Besides, 
he was already sleepy from the liqueurs he had drunk. 

“How about making some coffee, sweetie pie?" he asked. 

She acquiesced. The making and drinking of the coffee took another 
hour. It was close to midnight. To keep the ball rolling, Park told some 
stories. Then the conversation died down again. The girl yawned. She 
seemed puzzled and a bit resentful. 

She asked: “Are you going to sit up all night?" 

That was just what Park intended to do. But while he cast about for 
a plausible reason to give, he stalled: “Ever tell you about that man Wug- 
son I met last week? Funniest chap you ever saw. He has a big bunch of 
hairs growing out the end of his nose — " 

He went on in detail about the oddities of the imaginary Mr. Wugson. 
The girl had an expression of what-did-I-do-to-deserve-this. She yawned 
again. 

Click ! Allister Park rubbed his eyes and sat up. He was on a hard, 
knobby thing that might, by gross misuse of the language, be called a mat- 
tress. His eyes focpsed on a row of iron bars. 

He was in jail. 

Allister Park's day in jail proved neither interesting nor informative. 
He was marched out for meals and for an hour of exercise. Nobody spoke 
to him except a guard, who asked: “Hey, there, chief, who ya think you 

are today, huh? Julius Caesar?" 
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Park grinned. “Nope. I'm God this time." 

This was getting to be a bore. If one could do this flitting about from 
existence to existence voluntarily, it might be fun. As it was, one didn't 
stay put long enough to adjust oneself to any of these worlds of — illusion? 

The next day he was a shabby fellow sleeping on a park bench. The 
city was still New York — no, it wasn’t; it was a different city built on the 
site of New York. 

He had money for nothing more than a bottle of milk and a loaf of 
bread. These he bought and consumed slowly, while reading somebody's dis- 
carded newspaper. Reading was difficult because of the queer spelling. And 
the people had an accent that required the closest attention to understand. 

He spent a couple of hours in an art museum. The guards looked at 
him as if he were something missed by the cleaners. When it closed he went 
back to his park bench and waited. Night came. 

A car — at least, a four-wheeled power vehicle — drew up and a couple 
of cops got out. Park guessed they were cops because of their rhinestone 
epaulets. One asked: “Are you John Gilby?" He pronounced it: “Air 

yew Yawn Gilbii?" 

But Allister Park caught his drift. “Damned if I know, brother. Am I ?" 

The cops looked at each other. “He's him, all right," said one. To 
Park: “Come along." 

Park learned that he was not wanted for anything more serious than 
disappearance. He kept his own counsel until they arrived at the station 
house. 

Inside was a fat woman. She jumped up and pointed at him, crying 
raucously: “That’s him! That’s the dirty deserter, running off and leav- 
ing his poor wife to starve! The back of me hand to you, you dirty — " 

“Please, Mrs. Gilby!" said the desk sergeant. 

The woman was not to be silenced. “Heaven curse the day I met you ! 
Sergeant, darlin’, what can I do to put the dirty loafer in jail where he be- 
longs ?" 

“Well," said the sergeant uncomfortably, “you can charge him with de- 
sertion, of course. But don’t you think you’d better go home and talk it 
over? We don’t want to — " 

“Hey.!” cried Park. They looked at him. “I’ll take jail, if you don't 
mind — ” 

Click! Once again he was in bed. It was a real bed this time. He 
looked around. The place had the unmistakable air of a sanitarium or hos- 
pital. 

Oh, well. Park rolled over and went to sleep. 

Next morning he was in the same place. He began to have hopes. Then 
he remembered that, as the transitions happened at midnight, he had no rea- 
son for assuming that the next one would not happen the following midnight. 

He spent a very boring day. A physician came in, asked him how he 
was, and was gone almost before Park could say “Fine." People brought 
UN— 2 
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him his meals. If he’d been sure he was going to linger, he’d have made 
vigorous efforts to orient himself and to get out. But as it was, there didn’t 
seem any point. 

The next morning he was still in bed. But when he tried to rub his 
eyes and sit up he found that his wrists and ankles were firmly tied to the 
four posts. This wasn’t the same bed nor the same room. This looked like 
a room in somebody’s private house. 

And at the foot of the bed sat the somebody; a small, gray-haired man 
with black eyes that gleamed over a sharp nose. 

For a few seconds Allister Park and the man looked at each other. The 
man’s expression underwent a sudden and alarming change, as if a visceral 
pain had gripped him. He stared at his own clothes as if he had never seen 
them before. He screamed, jumped up and dashed out of the room. Park 
heard his feet clattering downstairs, and the slam of a front door. Then he 
heard nothing. 

III. 

Allister Park tried pulling at his bonds. But the harder he pulled, 
the tighter they gripped. So he tried not pulling. That brought no results, 
either. 

He listened. There was a faint hiss and purr of traffic outside. He 
must be still in a city; though, it seemed, a fairly quiet one. 

A stair creaked. Park held his breath. Somebody was coming up, and 
without unnecessary noise. More than one man was, Park thought, listen- 
ing to the creaks. 

Somebody stumbled. From far below a voice called up a question that 
Park couldn’t catch. There were several quick steps and the smack of a fist. 

The door of Park’s room was ajar. Through the crack appeared a ver- 
tical strip of face, including an eye. The eye looked at Park and Park looked 
at the eye. 

The door jerked open and three men pounced into the room. They 
wore floppy trousers, loose blouses that might have come out of a Russian 
revue, and round bonnets that hung over one ear. They had large, flat, 
pentagonal faces, red-brown skins, and straight black hair. They peered 
behind the door and under the bed. 

“What the hell ?” asked Allister Park. 

The largest of the three men looked at him. “You’re not hurt, Hallow?” 

“No. But I’m damn sick of being tied up.” 

The large man’s face showed a flicker of surprise. He cut Park’s lash- 
ings. Park sat up, rubbing his wrists, and learned that he was wearing a 
suit of coarse woolen underwear. 

“Where’s that serpent, Noggle?” asked the large brown man. He rolled 
his r’s like a Scot. But he did not look like a Scot. Park thought he might 
be an American Indian. 

“You mean the little gray-haired bird?” 
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“Sure. You know the scoundrel.” He pronounced the “k” in “know.” 

“Suppose I do. When I woke up he was in that chair. He looked at 
me and beat it out of here as if all the bats of hell were after him.” 

“Maybe he’s gone daft. But the weighty thing is to get you out.” One 
of the men got a suit out of the closet. It resembled the three men’s clothes, 
but was a somber gray. 

Allister Park dressed. The tenseness of the men made him hurry. 
Working his feet into the elastic-sided shoes with the big metal buckles, Park 
asked: “How long have I been here?” 

“You vanished from the ken of man a week ago today,” replied the 
large man with a keen look. 

A week ago today he had been Allister Park, assistant district attorney. 
The next day he hadn’t been. It was probably not a coincidence. 

He started to take a look at his new self in the mirror. Before he could 
do more than glimpse a week’s growth of beard, two of the men were gently 
pulling his arms toward the door with deferential haste. Park went along. 
He asked : “What do I do now ?” 

“That takes a bit of thinking on,” said the large man. “It mick not be 
safe for you to go hame. Sh-h!” He stole dramatically down the stairs 
ahead of them. “Of course,” he continued, “you could put in a warrant 
against Joseph Noggle.” 

“What good would that do?” 

“Not much, I fear. If the bustard Noggle was put up to this by Mac- 
Svensson, you can be sure the lazy knicks wouldn’t find him.” 

Park had more questions, but he didn’t want to give himself away any 
sooner than he had to. 

The house was old, decorated in a curious geometrical style, full of 
hexagons and spirals. On the ground floor sat another brown man in a 
rocking chair. In one hand he held a thing like an automobile grease gun 
with a pistol grip. Across the room sat another man, with a black eye, look- 
ing apprehensively at the gun thing. 

The one in the chair got up, took off his bonnet, and made a bow toward 
Park. He said: “Haw, Hallow. Were you hurt?” 

“He’ll live over it, glory be to. Patrick,” said the big one, whom the 
others addressed as “sachem.” This person now glowered at the man with 
the black eye. “Nay alarums, understand? Or” — he drew the tip of his fore- 
finger in a quick circle on the crown of his head. It dawned on Park that 
he was outlining the part of the scalp that an Indian might remove as a 
trophy. 

They went quickly out, glancing up and down the street. It was early 
morning; few people were visible. Park’s four companions surrounded him 
in a way that suggested that, much as they respected him, he had better not 
make a break. 
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The sidewalk had a wood-block paving. At the curb stood a well-stream- 
lined automobile. The engine seemed to be in the rear. From the size of 
the closed-in section, Park guessed it to be huge. 

They got in. The instrument board had more knobs and dials than a 
transport plane. The sachem started the car noiselessly. Another car blew 
a resonant whistle and passed them, wagging a huge tail of water vapor. 
Park grasped the fact that the cars were steam-powered. Hence the smooth, 
silent operation ; hence, also, the bulky engine and the complex controls. 

The buildings were large but low ; Park saw none over eight or ten sto- 
ries. The traffic signals had semaphore arms with “STAY” and “COME” 
on them. 

“Where are you taking me?” asked Park. 

“Outside the burg bounds, first,” said the sachem. ‘‘Then we’ll think 
on the next.” 

Park wondered what was up ; they were still respectful as all hell, but 
there was something ominous about their haste to get outside the “burg 
bounds,” which Park took to be the city limits. He said, experimentally : 
“I’m half starved.” 

A couple of the brown men echoed these sentiments, so the sachem 
presently stopped the car at a restaurant. Park looked around it ; except for 
that odd geometric style of decoration, it was much like other restaurants the 
world over. 

“What’s the program?” he asked the sachem. Park had known some 
heavy drinkers in his time, but never one who washed his breakfast pancakes 
down with whiskey, as the large brown man was now doing. 

“That’ll be seen,” said the sachem. “What did Noggle try to do to you?” 

“Never did find out.” 

“There’s been a rumor about the swapping of minds. I wonder if — 
Where are you going?” 

“Be right back,” said Park, heading for the men’s room. In another 
minute the sachem would have cornered him on the question of identity. 

They watched him go. Once in the men’s room, he climbed onto a sink, 
opened a window, and squirmed out into the adjacent alley. He put several 
blocks between himself and his convoyers before he slowed down. 

His pockets failed to tell him whose body he had. Plis only mark of 
identification was a large gold ring with a Celtic cross. He had a few coins 
in one pocket, wherewith he bought a newspaper. 

Careful searching disclosed the following item: 

BISJAP STIL MISING 

At a laat aur jestrdai nee toocan had ben faund of yi mising Bisjab lb Scoglund of 
yi niu Belfast Bisjapric of yi Celtic Cristjan Tjortj, hwuuz vanisjing a wiik agoo haz 
sterd yi borg. Cnicts sai yai ar leeving nee steen ontbrnd in yair straif tu faind yi 
hwarabauts of yi mising preetjr, hwuuz losti swink on bihaaf of yi Screlingz haz bimikst 
him in a fiirs yingli scofal — 
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It looked to Park as though some German or Norwegian had tried to 
spell English — or what passed for English in this city — phonetically accord- 
ing to the rules of his own language, with a little Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon thrown in. He made a tentative translation : 

BISHOP STILL MISSING 

At a late hour yesterday no token had been found of the missing Bishop lb Scoglund 
of the New Belfast Bishopric of the Celtic Christian Church, whose vanishing a week 
ago has stirred the burg (city?). Cnicts (police) say they are leaving no stone un- 
turned in their strife (effort?) to find the whereabouts of the missing preacher — 

It sounded like him, all right. What a hell of a name, lb Scoglund! 
The next step was to find where he lived. If they had telephones, they ought 
to have telephone directories — 

Half an hour later Park approached the bishop's house. If he were 
going to change again at midnight, the thing to do would be to find some 
quiet place, relax, and wait. But he felt that the events of the week made a 
pattern, of which he thought he could see the beginnings of an outline. If 
his guesses were right, he had arrived at his destination. 

The air was smoky, moderately warm and a bit sticky, as New York 
City air might well be in April. A woman passed him, leading a floppy- 
eared dog. She was stout and fiftyish. Park did not think that a skirt that 
cleared her knees by six inches became her. But that was what was being 
worn. 

As he turned the corner onto what ought to be his block, he sighted a 
knot of people in front of a house. Two men in funny steeple-crowned hats 
sat in an open car. They were dressed alike, and Park guessed they were 
policemen. 

Park pulled his bonnet — a thing like a Breton peasant’s hat — over one 
side of his face. He walked past on the opposite side of the street, looking 
unconcerned. The people were watching No. 64, his number. 

There was an alley on one side of the house. Park walked to the next 
corner, crossed, and started back toward No. 64. He had almost reached 
the entrance to the alley when one of the men spotted him. With a cry of 
“There’s the bishop himself!” the men on the sidewalk — there were four — 
ran toward him: The men in the funny hats got out of. their vehicle and 
followed. 

Park squared his shoulders. He had faced down ward heelers who in- 
vaded his apartment to tell him to lay off certain people or else ! But these 
people were not hostile. They shouted: “Wher-r-re ya been, Hallow?” 
“Were you kidnaped?” “Ja lose your recall?” “How about a wording?” 
All produced pads and pencils. 

Park felt at home. He asked: “Who’s it for?” 

One of the men said : “I’m from the Sooth” 

“The what?” 
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''The New Belfast Sooth . We’ve been upholding you on the Skrelling 
question.” 

Park looked serious. “I’ve been investigating conditions.” 

The men looked puzzled. 

Park added: “You know, looking into things.” 

“Oh,” said the man from the Sooth. “Peering the kilters, eh?” 

The men in the funny hats arrived. One of the pair asked : “Any 

wrongdoings, bishop? Want to mark in a slur?” 

Park, fumbling through the mazes of this dialect, figured that he meant 
“file a complaint.” He said: “No, Pm all right. Thanks, anyway.” 

“But,” cried the hat, “you sure you don’t want to mark in a slur? We’ll 
take you to the lair if you do.” 

“No, thank you,” said Park. The hats sidled up to him, one on either 
side. In the friendliest manner they took his arms and gently urged him to- 
ward the car, saying: “Sure you want to mark in a slur. We was sent 

special to get you so you could. If somebody kidnaped you, you must, or 
its helping wrongdoing, you know. It’s just a little way to the lair — ” 

Park had been doing some quick thinking. They surely had an ulterior 
reason for wanting to get him to the “lair” — presumably a police station — 
but manhandling a bishop, especially in the presence of reporters, just wasn’t 
done. He wrenched loose and jumped into the doorway of No. 64. He 
snapped: “I haven’t got any slurs, and I’m not going to your lair, get me?” 
“Aw, but Hallow, we wasn’t going to hurt you. Only if you have a 
slur, you have to mark it in. That’s the law, see?” The man, his voice a 
pleading whine, came closer and reached for Park’s sleeve. Park cocked a 
fist, saying: “If you want me for anything, get a warrant. Otherwise the 
Sooth 3 11 have a story about how you tried to kidnap the bishop, and how 
he knocked the breath out of you !” The reporters made encouraging noises. 

The hats gave up and got back in their car. With some remark about 
“ — he’ll sure give us hell,” they departed. 

Park pulled the little handle on the door. Something went hong , hong 
inside. The reporters crowded around, asking questions. Park, trying to 
look the way a bishop should, held up a hand. “I’m very tired, gentlemen, 
but I’ll have a statement for you in a few days.” 

They were still pestering him when the door opened. Inside, a small 
monkeylike fellow opened his mouth. “Hallow Colman, keep us from harm !” 
he cried. 

“I’m sure he will,” said Park gravely, stepping in. “How about some 
food?” 

“Surely, surely,” said Monkey-face. “But . . . but what on earth has 
your hallowship been doing? I’ve been fair sick with worry.” 

“Peering the kilters, old boy, peering the kilters.” Park followed Mon- 
key-face upstairs, as if he had intended going that way of his own accord. 
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Monkey-face doddered into a bedroom and busied himself with getting clean 
clothes. 

Park looked at a mirror. He was — as he had been throughout his meta- 
morphoses — a stocky man with thinning light hair, in his middle thirties. He 
was not Allister Park, but he was not very different from him. 

The reddish stubble on his face would have to come off. In the bath- 
room Park found no razor. He stumbled on a contraption that might be an 
electric razor. He pushed the switch experimentally. Instantly he dropped 
the thing with a yell. It had bitten a piece out of his thumb. Holding the 
injured member. Park cut loose with the condemnatory vocabulary that ten 
years of work among New York City's criminal class had given him. 

Monkey-face stood in the doorway, eyes big. Park stopped his swear- 
ing long enough to rasp: “Damn your lousy little soul, don't stand there! 

Get me a bandage!" 

The little man obeyed. He applied the bandage as though he expected 
Park to begin the practice of cannibalism on him at any moment. 

‘What's the matter?" said Park: “I won't bite you!" 

Monkey-face looked up. “Begging pardon, your hallowship, but I thock 
you wouldn't allow the swearing of aiths in your presence. And now such 
fricgful aiths I never did hear." 

“Oh," said Park. He remembered the’ penetrating look the sachem had 
given his mild damns and hells. Naturally a bishop would not use such 
language — at least not where he could be overheard. 

“You'd better finish my shave," he said. 

Monkey-face still looked uneasy. . “Begging your pardon again. Hallow, 
but what makes you talk such a queer speech?" 

“Canker sore," growled Park. 

Shaved, he felt better. He bent a kindly look on Monkey-face. “Lis- 
ten," he said, “your bishop has been consorting with low, uncouth persons 
for the past week. So don't mind it if I fall into their way of speaking. Only 
don't tell anybody, see? Sorry I jumped on you just now. Do you accept 
my apology?" 

“Yes . . . yes, of course, Hallow*. ” 

“All right, then. How about that famous breakfast?" 

After breakfast he took his newspaper and the pile of. mail into the 
bishop's well-equipped library. He looked up “Screling" in the “Wordbuk," 
or dictionary. A “Screling" was defined as one of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Vinland. 

“Vinland" stirred a faint chord ; something he'd learned in school. The 
atlas contained a map of North America. A large area in the north and 
east thereof, bounded on the west and south by an irregular line running 
roughly from Charleston to Winnipeg, was labeled the Bretwaaldaat of Vin- 
land. The remaining two thirds of the continent comprised half a dozen 
political areas, with such names as Dacoosja, Tjeroogia, Mehicoo. Park, 
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referring back to the dictionary, derived these from Dakota, Cherokee, 
Mexico, et cetera. 

In a couple of hours telephone calls began coming in. Monkey-face, 
according to his instructions, told one and all that the bishop was resting up 
and couldn’t be disturbed. Park meanwhile located a rack of pipes in the 
library and a can of tobacco. He got out several pads of paper and sharp- 
ened a dozen pencils. 

Monkey-face announced lunch. Park told him to bring it in. He an- 
nounced dinner. Park told him to bring it in. He announced bedtime. Park 
told him to go soak his head. He went, clucking. He had never seen a man 
work with such a fury of concentration for so long at a stretch, let alone his 
master. But, then, he had never seen Allister Park reviewing the evidence 
for a big criminal case. 

History, according to the encyclopedia, was much the same as Park 
remembered it down to the Dark Ages. Tracing down the point at which 
the divergence took place, he located the fact that King Oswiu of North- 
umbria had decided in favor of the Celtic Christian Church at the Synod of 
Whitby, 664 A. D. Park had never heard of the Synod or of King Oswiu. 
But the encyclopedia ascribed to this decision the rapid spread of the Celtic 
form of Christianity over Great Britain and Scandinavia. Hence it seemed 
to Park that probably, in the history of the world lie had come from, the 
king had decided the other way. 

The Roman Christian Church had held most of its ground in northern 
Europe for a century more. But the fate of its influence there had been 
sealed by the defeat of the Franks by the Arabs at Tours. The Arabs had 
occupied all southern Gaul before they were finally stopped, and according to 
the atlas they were still there. The Pope and the Lombard duchies of Italy 
had at once placed themselves under the protection of the Byzantine em- 
peror, Leo the Iconoclast. A Greek-speaking “Roman” Empire still occupied 
Anatolia and the Balkans, under a Serbian dynasty. 

A Danish King of England named Gorm had brought both the British 
Isles and Scandinavia under his rule, as Knut had once done in Park’s w T orld. 
But Gorm’s kingdom proved more durable than Knut’s; the connection be- 
tween England and Scandinavia had survived, despite intervals of disunion 
and civil war, down to the present. North America was discovered by one 
Ketil Ingolfsson in 989 A. D. Enough Norse, English, and Irish colonists 
had migrated thither during the eleventh century to found a permanent colony, 
from which the Bretwaldate of Vinland had grown. Their language, while 
descended from Anglo-Saxon, naturally contained fewer words of Latin and 
French origin than Park’s English. 

The Indians — “Screlingz” or Skrellings — had not proved a pushover, 
as the colonists had neither the gunpowder nor the numbers that the whites 
of Park’s history had had. By the time the whites had reached the present 
boundaries of Vinland, expelling or enslaving the Skrellings as they went. 
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the remaining natives had acquired enough knowledge of ferrous metallurgy 
and organized warfare to hold their own. Those that remained in Vinland 
were no longer slaves, but were still a suppressed class suffering legal and 
economic disabilities. He, Bishop lb Scoglund, was a crusader for the re- 
moval of these disabilities. “Hallow” was simply a respectful epithet, mean- 
ing about the same as “Reverend.” 

An Italian named Caravello had invented the steam engine about 1690, 
and the Industrial Revolution had followed as a matter of course — 

It was the following morning when Park, having caught the three hours 
of sleep that sufficed for him when necessary, was back at tbe books, that 
Monkey-face — correct name : Eric Dunedin — came timidly in. He coughed 
deferentially. “The pigeon came with a writing from Thane Callahan.” 

Park frowned up from his mountain of printed matter. “Who? Never 
mind; let's see it.” He took the note. It read (spelling conventionalized) : 

Dear Hallow : Why in the name of the martyrs of Belfast did you run away from 
us yesterday? The papers say you have gone back home; isn't that risky? Must have a 
meeting with you forthwith; shall be at Bridget's Beach this noon, waiting. Respect- 
fully, R. C. , 

Park asked Dunedin: “Tell me, is Callahan a tall, heavy guy who looks 
like an In ... a Skrelling?” 

Dunedin looked at him oddly. By this time Park was getting pretty 
well used to being looked at oddly. Dunedin said: “But he is a Skrelling, 
Hallow; the sachem of all the Skrellings of Vinland.” 

“Hm-m-m. So hell meet me at this beach. Why the devil can! he 
come here?” 

“O-o-oh, but Hallow, remember what happened to him the last time the 
New Belfast knicks caught him!” 

Whatever that was, Park reckoned he owed the sachem something for 
the rescue from the clutches of the mysterious Mr. Noggle. The note didn't 
sound like one from a would-be abductor to his escaped prey. But just in 
case, Park went out to the modest episcopal automobile — Dunedin called it 
a “wain” — and put a wrench in his pocket. He told Dunedin : “You'll have 
to drive this thing; my thumb’s still sore.” 

It took a few minutes to get steam up. As they rolled out of the drive- 
way, a car parked across the street started up, too. Park got a glimpse of 
the men therein. While they were in civilian clothes, as he was, they had 
a grim plain-clothes-man look about them. 

After three blocks the other car was still behind them. Park ordered 
Dunedin to go around the block. The other car followed. 

Park asked: “Can you shake those guys?” 

“I . . . I don't know, your hallowship. I'm not very good at fast 
driving.” 

“Slide over, then. How in hell do you run this thing?” 
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"You mean you don’t know — ” 

"Never mind!” roared Park. "Where’s the accelerator, or throttle, or 
whatever you call it?” 

"Oh, the strangle. There.” Dunedin pointed a frankly terrified finger. 
"And the brake—” 

The wain jumped ahead with a rush. Park spun it around a couple of 
corners, getting the feel of the wheel. The mirror showed the other car 
still following. Park -opened the "strangle” and whisked around the next 
corner. No sooner had he straightened out than he threw the car into an- 
other dizzy turn. The tires screeched and Dunedin yelped as they shot into 
an alleyway. The pursuers whizzed by without seeing them. 

An egg-bald man in shirt sleeves popped out of a door in the alley. 
"Hi,” he said, "this ain’t no hitching place.” He looked at Park’s left front 
fender; clucking. "Looks like you took off some paint.” 

Park smiled. "I was just looking for a room and I saw your sign. How 
much are you asking?” 

"Forty-five a month.” * 

Park made a show of writing this down. He asked : . "What’s the ad- 
dress, please?” 

"Ane twenty-five Isleif.” 

"Thanks. I’ll be back, maybe.” Park backed out, with a scrape of 
fender against stone, and asked Dunedin directions. Dunedin, gray of face, 
gave them. Park looked at him and chuckled. "Nothing to be scared of, old 
boy. I knew I had a good two inches clearance on both sides.” 

The sachem awaited Park in the shade of the bathhouse. He swept off. 
his bonnet with a theatrical flourish. "Haw, Hallow! A fair day for our 
tryst.” Park reflected that on a dull day you could smell Rufus Callahan’s 
breath almost as far as you could see Rufus Callahan. He continued: "The 
west end’s best for talk. I have a local knick watching in case Greenfield 
sends a prowler. Did they follow you out?” 

Park told him, meanwhile wondering how to handle the interview so 
as to make it yield the most information. They passed the end of the bath- 
house, and Allister Park checked his stride. The beach was covered with 
naked men and women. Not quite naked; each had a gayly colored belt of 
elastic webbing around his or her middle. Just that. Park resumed his walk 
at Callahan’s amused look. 

Callahan said: "If the head knick, Lewis, weren’t a friend of mine, I 
shouldn’t be here. If I ever did get pulled up — well, the judges are all Mac- 
Svensson’s men, just as Greenfield is.” Park remembered that Offa Green- 
field was mayor of New Belfast. Callahan continued: "While MacSvens- 

son’s away, the pushing eases a little.” 

"When’s he due back?” asked Park. 

"In a week, maybe.” Callahan waved an arm toward distant New Bel- 
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fast. ‘‘What a fair burg, and what a wretched wick to rule it ! How do you 
like it?” 

“Why, I live there, don’t I?” 

Callahan chuckled. “Wonderful, my dear Hallow, wonderful. In an- 



other week nobody’ll know you aren’t his hallowship at all.” 




It wasn’t a comfortable way to move about, but 
the local cops didn’t seem to know the method-- 



so 
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"Meaning what?” 

“Oh, you needn't look at me with that wooden face. You’re nay mair 
Bishop Scoglund than I am.” 

“Yeah?” said Park noncommittally. He lit one of the bishop’s pipes. 

“How about a jinn?” asked Callahan. 

Park looked at him until the sachem got out a cigarette. Park lit it 
for him, silently conceding one to the opposition. How was he to know that 
a jinn was a match? He asked: “Suppose I was hit on the head?” 

The big Skrelling grinned broadly. “That mick spoil your recall in 
spots, but it wouldn’t give you that frickful accent you were using when we 
rescued you. I see you’ve gotten rid of most of it, by the way. How did 
you do that in thirty-some hours?” 

Park gave up. The man might be just a slightly drunken Indian with 
a conspiratorial manner, but he had the goods on Allister. He explained : 
“I found a bunch of records of some of my sermons and played them over 
and over on the machine.” 

“My, my, you are a cool one! Joe Noggle fnick have done worse when 
he picked your mind to swap with the bishop’s. Who are- you, in sooth? Or 
perhaps I should say, who were you?” 

Park puffed placidly. “I’ll exchange information, but I won’t give it 
away.” 

Callahan agreed to tell Park all he wanted to know. So Park told his 
story. Callahan looked thoughtful. He said : “I’m nay psychophysicist, 

but they do say there’s a theory that every time the history of the world 
hinges on some decision there are two worlds, ane that which would happen 
if the card fell ane way, the other that which would follow fro the other.” 

“Which is the real one?” 

“That I can’t tell you. But they do say Noggle can swap minds with 
his thocks, and I don’t doubt it’s swapping between ane of these possible 
worlds and another they mean.” 

Callahan went on to tell Park of the bishop’s efforts to emancipate 
the Skrellings, in the teeth of the opposition of the ruling Diamond Party. 
This party’s strength was mainly among the rural squirearchy of the west 
and south, but it also controlled New Belfast through the local boss, Ivor 
MacSvensson. 

If Scoglund’s Equal Rights Amendments to the Bretwaldate’s constitu- 
tion went through at the next session of the Althing, or national parliament, 
as seemed likely if the Ruby Party ousted the Diamonds at the forthcoming 
election, the squirearchy might revolt. The independent Skrelling nations of 
the west and south had been threatening intervention on behalf of their abused 
minority. That sounded familiar to Park, except that if he took what he had 
read and heard at its face value, the minority really had something to kick 
about. The Diamonds wouldn’t mind a war, because in that case the elec- 
tions, which they expected to lose, would be called off — 
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“You’re not listening, Thane Park, or should I say Hallow Scoglund?” 

“Nice little number,” said Park, nodding toward a pretty blond girl on 
the beach. 

Callahan clucked. “Such a wording from a strict celibate!” 

“What?” 

“You’re a pillar of the church, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, my Lord !” Park hadn’t thought of that angle. The Celtic Chris- 
tian Church, despite its libertarian tradition, was , strict on one subject. 

“Anyhow,” said Callahan, “what shall we do with you? For you’re 
bound to arouse mistrust.” 

Park felt the wrench in his pocket. “I want to get back. Got a whole 
career going to smash in my own world.” 

“Unless the fellow who’s running your body knows what to do with it.” 

“Not much chance.” Park could visualize Frenczko or Burt frantically 
calling his apartment to learn why he didn’t appear ; the unintelligible answers 
they would get from the bewildered inhabitant of his body; the cops scream- 
ing up in the struggle buggy to cart the said body off to Bellevue; the head- 
lines : “PROSECUTOR BREAKS DOWN.” So, thought Allister Park, 
these birds yanked me out of my comfortable existence just as a bit of dirty 
politics, huh? I’ll get back, all right, but meantime I’ll show these lice some 
real politics. When I get through with them they’ll feel as if they’d tried 
to stop a buzz saw with their bare hands! 

Callahan continued: “The only man who could unswap you is Joseph 
Noggle, and he’s in his own daffy bin.” 

“Huh?” 

“They found him wandering about, clean daft. It’s a good deed you 
didn’t put in a slur against him; they’d have stripped you in court in nay 
time.” 

“'Maybe that’s what they wanted to do.” 

“That’s an idea ! That’s why they were so anxious for you to go to the 
lair. I don’t doubt they’ll be watching for to pull you up on some little 
charge; it won’t matter whether you’re guilty or not. Once they get hold of 
you, you’re headed for Noggle’s inn. What a way to get rid of the awk- 
ward bishop without pipe or knife!” 

When Callahan had departed with another flourish, Park looked for 
the girl. She had gone, too. The day was blistering and the water inviting. 
Since you didn’t need a bathing suit to swim in Vinland, why not try it? 

Park returned to the bathhouse and rented a locker. He stowed his 
clothes and looked at himself in the nearest mirror. The bishop didn’t take 
half enough exercise, he thought, looking at the waistline. He’d soon fix 
that . No excuse for a man’s getting out of shape that way. 

He strolled out, feeling a bit exposed with his white skin among all these 
bronzed people, but not showing it in his well-disciplined face. A few stared. 
Maybe it was his whiteness ; maybe they thought they recognized the bishop. 
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He plunged in and headed out. He swam like a porpoise, but shortness of 
breath soon reminded him that the bishop’s body wasn’t up to Allister Park’s 
standards. He cut loose with a few casual curses, since there was nobody 
to overhear, and swam back. 

As he dripped out onto the sand a policeman loomed, thundering: "You! 
You’re under arrest!” 

"What for?” 

"Shameful exposure!” 

"But look at those !” protested Park, waving at the other bathers. 
"That’s just it! Come along, now!” 

Park went, forgetting his anger in concern as to the best method of 
avoiding trouble. If the judges were MacSvensson men, and MacSvensson 
was out to expose him — He dressed under the cop’s eagle eye, thanking his 
stars he’d had the foresight to wear nonclerical clothes. 

The cop ordered: "Give your name and address to the dark.” 
"Allister Park, 125 Isleif Street, New Belfast.” 

The clerk filled out a blank ; the cop added a few lines to it. ' Park and 
the cop went and sat down for a while, waiting. Park watched the legal pro- 
cedure of this little court keenly. 

The clerk called : "Thane Park !” and handed the form up to the judge. 
The cop went over and whispered to the judge. The judge said: "All 

women will please leave the courtroom !” There were only three ; they went 
out. 

"Allister Park,” said the judge, "you are marked with shameful ex- 
posure. How do you plead?” 

"I don’t understand this, your honor,” said Park. "I wasn’t doing any- 
thing the other people on the beach weren’t.” 

The judge frowned. "Knick Woodson says you deliberately exposed 
. . * uh — ” The judge looked embarrassed. "You deliberately exposed your 
. . . uh” — he lowered his voice — "your navel,” he hissed. The judge was 
blushing a bit. 

"Is that considered indecent ?” 

"Don’t try to be funny. It’s not in good taste. I ask you again, how 
do you plead ?” 

Park hesitated a second. "Do you recognize the plea of non vult ?” 
"What’s that? Latin? We don’t use Latin here.” 

"Well, then — a plea that I didn’t mean any harm, and am throwing my- 
self on the mercy of the court.” 

"Oh, you mean a plea of good will, That’s not ordinarily used in a 
magistrate’s court, but I don’t see why you can’t. What’s your excuse?” 
"You see, your honor, I’ve been living out in Dakotia for many years, 
and I’ve rather gotten out of civilized habits. But I’ll catch on quickly 
enough. If you want a character reference, my friend, Ivor MacSvensson 
will give me one.” 
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The judge’s eyebrows went up like a buzzard hoisting its wings for the 
take-off. “You know Thane MacSvensson ?” 

“Oh, sure.” 

“Hr-r-rmph. Well. He’s out of town. But ... uh ... if that's 
so, I’m sure you’re a good citizen. I hereby sentence you to ten days in jail, 
sentence withheld until I can check your character, and thereafter on your 
good acting. You are dismissed.” 

IV. 

Like a good thane's thane, Eric Dunedin kept his curiosity to himself. 
This became an heroic task when he was sent out to buy a bottle of soluble 
hair dye, a false mustache, and a pair of phony spectacles with flat glass panes 
in them. 

There was no doubt about it; the boss was a changed man since his 
reappearance. He had raised Dunedin’s salary, and, except for occasional 
outbursts of choler, treated him very considerately. The weird accent had 
largely disappeared ; but this hard, inscrutable man still wasn’t the bishop 
that Dunedin had known. 

Park presented himself in his disguise to the renting agent at 125 Isleif. 
He said: “Remember me? I was here this morning asking about a room.” 
The man said sure, he remembered him ; he never forgot a face. Park rented 
a small two-room apartment, calling himself Allister Park. Later in the 
evening he took over a folder of etchings, some books, and a couple of suit- 
cases full of clothes. When he returned to the bishop’s house he found an- 
other car with a couple of large watchful men waiting at the curb. Rather 
than risk contact with a hostile authority, he went back to hisjiew apartment 
and read. Around midnight he dropped in at a small hashhouse for a cup 
of coffee. Tn fifteen minutes he was calling the waitress “sweetie pie.” 

Dunedin looked out the window and announced: “Two wains and five 
knicks, Hallow. The second wain drew up just now. The men in it look 
as if they’d eat their own mothers without salt.” 

Park thought. He had to get out somehow. He had looked into the 
subject of search warrants, illegal entry, and so forth, as practiced in the 
Bretwaldate of Vinland, and was reasonably sure the detectives wouldn’t in- 
vade his house. The laws of Vinland gave what Park thought was an un- 
practically exaggerated sanctity to a man’s home, but he was glad of that as 
things were. -But if he stepped out, the pack would be all over him with 
charges of drunken driving, conspiracy to violate the tobacco tax, and any- 
thing else they could think of. 

He telephoned the “knicks’ branch,” or police department, and spoke 
thus in falsetto: “Are you the knicks? . . . Glory be to Patrick and 

Bridget! I’m Wife Caroline Chisholm, at 79 Mercia, and we have a crazy 
man running up and down the halls naked with an ax! . . . Sure, he’s killed 
my poor husband already; spattered his brains all over the hall, he did, and 
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I’m. locked in my room and expecting him to break in any time!” Park 
stamped on the floor and continued : “Ee-ek ! That’s the monster now, try- 
ing to break the door down. Oh, hurry, please! He’s shouting that lie’s 
going to chop me in little bits and feed me to his cat ! . . . . Yes, 79 Mercia 
Street. Ee-e-e-e! Save me!” 

He hung up and went back to the window. In five minutes the gongs 
of the police wains sounded, and three of the vehicles skidded around the cor- 
ner and stopped in front of No. 79, down the block. Funny hats tumbled 
out like oranges from a burst paper bag and raced up the front steps with 
guns and ropes enough to handle Gargantua. The five who had been watch- 
ing the house got out of their cars, too, and ran down the. block. 

Allister Park lit his pipe and strode briskly out the front' door, down 
the street away from the disturbance, and around the corner. 

Park was announced, as Bishop Scoglund, to Dr. Edwy Borup. The 
head of the Psychophysical Institute was a smallish, bald, snaggle-toothed 
man. He smiled with an uneasy cordiality. # 

Park smiled back. “Wonderful work you’ve been doing, Dr. Borup.” 
He went on to hand out a few more vague compliments, then got down to 
business. “I understand that poor Dr. Noggle is now one of your patients?” 

“ Um-m . . . uh . . . yes, Reverend Hallowfdie is. Uh . . . his 
lusty swink seems to have brock on a mental breakdown.” 

Park sighed. "The good Lord will see him through, let us hope. I won- * 
der if I could see him? I had some small kenning of him before his trouble. 
He once told me he’d like my ghostly guidance when he got around to it.” 
“Well . . . um-m . . . I’m not sure it would be wise ... in his 
kilter — ” 

“Oh, come now, Dr. Borup,' surely thoughts of higher things would be 
good for him — ” 

The sharp-nosed, gray-haired man who had been Joseph Noggle sat mo- 
rosely in his room. He hardly bothered to look up when Park entered. 

"Well, my friend,” said Park, “what have they been doing to. you?” 
“Nothing,” said the man. His voice had a nervous edge. “That’s the 
trouble. Every day I’m a different man in a different sanitarium. Each day 
they tell me that two days previously I got violent and kicked somebody in 
the teeth. / haven’t kicked nobody in the teeth. Why in God’s name don’t 
they do something? Sure, I know I’m crazy. I’ll co-operate, if they will do 
something.” 

“There, there,” said Park, “The good Lord watches over all of us. By 
the way, what were you before your trouble started ?” 

“I tock singing.” 

Park thought several “frickful aiths.” If a singing teacher, or some- 
body equally incompetent for his kind of work, were in his own body now — 
He talked soothingly and inconsequentially to the man. Finally lie got 
what he was waiting for. A husky male nurse came in to take the patient’s 
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temperature. Park hung around until the nurse had finished. He followed 
the nurse out and grasped his arm. 

“What is it, Hallow ?” asked the nurse. 

“Are you poor Noggle’s regular attendant?” 

“Yes.” 

“Got any relatives, or people you like specially, in the church?” 

“Yes, there’s my Aunt Thyra. She’s a nun at the New Lindisfarne 
Abbey.” 

“Like to see her advanced?” 

“Why ... I guess so; yes. She’s always been pretty good to me.” 

“All right. Here’s what you do. Can you get out, or send somebody 
out, to telephone Noggle’s condition to me every morning before noon?” 

The nurse guessed he could. “All right,” snapped Park. “And don’t 
tell anybody, get me?” He realized that his public-prosecutor manner was 
creeping back on him. Pie smiled benignly. “The Lord will bless you, my 
son.” 

Park telephoned Dunedin; asked him to learn the name of somebody 
who lived on the top floor of the apartment house next door and to collect 
one ladder, thirty feet of rope, and one brick. He made him call back the 
name of the top-floor tenant. “But, Hallow, what in the name of Patrick do 
you want a brick for — ” 

Park, chuckling, told him he’d learn. When he got off the folk-wain at 
Mercia Street, he didn’t walk boldly up to his own house. He entered the 
apartment house next door and said he was calling on Wife Figgis. PI is 
clericals were adequate credentials. When the elevator man let him out on 
the top floor he climbed to the roof and whistled for Monkey-face. He di- 
rected Dunedin in the tying of the end of the rope to the brick, the heaving 
thereof to the roof of the apartment house, and the planting of the ladder to 
bridge the ten-foot gap. After that it was a simple matter for Park to lower 
himself to his own roof without being intercepted by the watchdogs in front 
of his house. 

As soon as he got in the phone rang. A sweetness-and-light voice at 
the other end said: “This is Cooley, Hallow. Every time I’ve called, your 
man has said you were out or else that you couldn’t be bothered.” 

“That’s right,” said Park. “I was.” 

“Yes? Anyway, we’re all giving praises to the Lord that you were 
spared.” 

“That’s fine,” said Park. 

“It surely is a wonderful case of how His love watches over us — ” 

“What’s on your mind, Cooley?” said Park, sternly repressing a snarl 
of impatience. 

“Oh . . . uh . . . what I meant was, will you give your regular ser- 
mon next Sunday?” 

Park thought quickly. If he could give a sermon and get away with it, 
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it ought to discourage the people who were trying to prove the bishop was 
looney. “O. K. Sure I will. Where are you calling from?” 

“Why . . . uh . . . the vestry.” Some damned assistant, thought 
Park. “But, Hallow, won’t you come up tonight? I’m getting some of the 
parishioners together in the chapel for a private thanksgiving service with 
hymns — ” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Park. “Give ’em my love, anyway. There goes 
my doorbell. ’By.” 

He marched into the library, muttering. Dunedin asked: “What is it, 

Hallow?” 

“Gotta prepare a goddam sermon,” said Park, taking some small pleasure 
at his thane's thane’s expression of horror. 

Fortunately the bishop was an orderly man. There were manuscripts of 
all his sermons for the past five years, and phonograph records — in the form 
of magnetized wire — of several. There was also plenty of information about 
the order of procedure in a Celtic Christian service. Park set about concoct- 
ing a sermon out of fragments and paragraphs of those the bishop had deliv- 
ered during the past year, playing the spools of wire over and over to learn 
the bishop’s inflections. 

He was still at it the next day when he dimly heard the doorbell. He 
thought nothing of it, trusting to Dunedin to turn the visitor away, until 
Monkey-face came in and announced that a pair of knicks awaited without. 

Park jumped up. “Did you let ’em in?” 

“No, Hallow, I thought—” 

“Good boy! I’ll take care of ’em.” 

The smaller of the two cops smiled disarmingly. “Kin we come in, 
Hallow, to use your wire talker?” 

“Nope,” said Park. “Sorry.” 

The knick frowned. “In that case we gotta come in, anyway. Suspi- 
cion of unlawful owning of pipe.” He put his foot in the door crack. 

A pipe, Park knew, was a gun. He turned and stamped on the toe of 
the shoe, hard; then slammed the door shut as the foot was jerked back. 
There were some seconds of “frickful aiths” wafting through the door, then 
the pounding of a fist against it. 

“Get a warrant !” Park yelled. The noise subsided. Park called Dune- 
din and told him to lock the other entrances. Presently the knicks departed. 
Park’s inference that they w T ould not force an entrance without a warrant 
had proved correct. But they would be back. And there is nothing espe- 
cially difficult about “finding” an illegal weapon in a man’s house. 

So Park packed a suitcase, climbed to the roof of the adjoining apart- 
ment, and went down the elevator. The elevator man looked at him in a 
marked manner. Once in the street, he made sure nobody was looking and 
slapped on his mustache and glasses. He pulled his bonnet well down to 
hide his undyed hair and walked over to Allister Park’s place. There he 
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telephoned Dunedin. He directed him to call the city editors of all the pro- 
bishop newspapers and tip them off that an attempt to frame the bishop im- 
pended. He told Dunedin to let the reporters in when they came ; the more 
the better. Now, he thought, let those flatfeet try to sneak a gun into one of 
my bureau drawers so they can "find” it. 

He spent the night at the apartment. The next day, having gotten his 
sermon in shape, he paid a visit to his church. He found a functionary of 
some sort in an office and told him that he, Allister Park, was considering 
getting married in Hallow Columbanus’, and would the functionary — a Th. 
Morgan — please show^him around ? Th. Morgan was pleased to ; Dr. Cooley 
usually did that job, but he was out this afternoon. Park looked sharply 
through his phony spectacles, memorizing the geography of the place. He 
wished now he’d passed up the sermon for one more week and had, instead, 
attended next Sunday’s service as Allister Park, so that he could see how the 
thing was done. 

Th. Morgan broke in on his thoughts : “There’s Dr. Cooley now. Thane 
Park; wouldn’t you like to meet him?” 

“ Ulp said Park. “Sorry; got to see a man. Thanks a lot.” Before 
the startled cleric could protest, Park was making for the door as fast as he 
could go without breaking into a run. Park had no Intention of submitting 
his rather thin disguise to his assistant’s inspection. 

He telephoned the bishop’s home. The other people in the lunchroom 
were startled by the roar of laughter that came through the glass of his booth 
as Dunedin described the two unhappy cops trying to plant a gun in his house 
under the noses of a dozen hostile wisecracking reporters. Monkey-face 
added : “I ... I took the liberty, your hallowship, of finding out that two 
of the newsers live right near here. If the knicks try that again, and these 
newsers are at home, we could wire-call them over.” 

“You’re learning fast, brother,” said Park. “Guess I can come home 
now.” 

V. 

It was Saturday when Dunedin answered a call from the Psychopathic 
Institute. He cocked an eye upward, whence came a series of irregular 
whams, as if trunks were being tossed downstairs. “Yes,” he said, “I’ll get 
his hallowship.” As he wheezed upstairs, the zvhams gave way to a quick, 
muffled drumming. If anything were needed to convince Dunedin that some- 
thing drastic had happened to his master, the installation and regular use of 
a horizontal bar and a punching bag in a disused room was it. 

Park, in a pair of sweat-soaked shorts, answered the call. The male 
nurse told him that, today, Joseph Noggle was claiming to be Joseph Noggle. 

Dr. Edwy Borup made difficulties. “My dear, dear Hallow, why must 
you see this particular . . . uh . . . patient? There’s plenty mair could 
use your ghostly guidance.” 
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Fool amateur, thought Park, giving his little game away as easily as all 
that. Aloud he gave a few smooth, pious excuses and got in to see his man. 

The authentic Noggle had a quick, nervous manner. It didn’t take him 
long to catch on to who Park-Scoglund was. 

“Look here,” he said. “Look here. I’ve got to get out. IVe got to 
get at my books and notes. If I don’t get out now while I’m in my own 
body I shan’t be able to stop this damned merry-go-round for another six 
•days.” 

“You mean, my son, that you occupy your own body once every six 
days? What happens the rest of the time?” 

“The rest of the time I’m going around the wheel, in-dwelling ane' after 
another of the bodies of the other men on my wheel. And the minds of 
these other men are following me around likewise. So every ane of the six 
bodies has each of our six minds in it in turn every six days.” 

“I see.” Park smiled benignly. “And what’s this wheel you talk about?” 
“I call it my wheel of if. Each of the other five men on it are the men I 
should most likely have been if certain things had been different. For instance, 
the man in whose body my mind dwelt yesterday was the man I should most 
likely have been if King Egbert had fallen off his horse in 1781.” 

Park didn’t inquire about the sad results of King Egbert’s poor equestri- 
anism. He asked softly : “How did your wheel get started in the first place ?” 
“It was when I tried to stop yours! Law of conservation of psychic 
momentum, you know. I got careless, and the momentum of your wheel 
was transferred to mine. So I’ve been going around ever since. Now look 
here, whatever your name is, I’ve got to get out of here or Til never get 
' stopped. I ordered them to let me out this morning, but all they’d say was 
that they’d see about it tomorrow. Tomorrow my body’ll be occupied by 
some other wheelmate, and they’ll say I’m crazy again, Borup won’t let me 
go, anyway, if he can help it; he likes my job. But you’ve got to use your 
influence as bishop — ” 

“Oh,” said Park silkily, “I’ve got to use my influence, eh? Just one 
more question. Are we all on wheels? And how many of these possible 
worlds are there?” 

“Yes, we’re all on wheels. The average number of places on a wheel 
is fourteen — that’s the number on yours — though it sometimes varies. The 
number of worlds is infinite, or almost, so that the chances that anybody 
on my wheel would be living in the same world as anybody on yours is pretty 
small. But that’s not weightful. The weightful thing is to get me out so — ” 
“Ah, yes, that’s the weightful thing, isn’t it? But suppose you tell me 
why you started my wheel in the first place?” 

“It was just an experiment in the mental control of wheels.” 

“' You’re „ lying,” said Park softly. 

“Oh, I’m lying, am I? Well, then, figure out your ain reason.” 

“I’m sorry that you take this attitude, my son. How can I help you 
if you won’t put your trust in me and in God?” 
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‘*Oh, come on, don’t play-act You’re not the bishop, and you know it.” 
“Ah, but I zoas a churchman in my former existence.” Park fairly oozed 
holiness. “That’s not surprising , is it? Since I was the man the bishop 
would most likely have been if King Oswiu had decided in favor of the Rom- 
ans. and the Arabs had lost the battle, of Tours.” 

“You’d hold yourself bound by professional confidence?” 

Park looked shocked. “What a suggestion ! Of course I would.” 

“All right. I’m something of a sportsman, you know. About a month 
ago I got badly pinched by the ponies, and I . . . ah . . . borrowed a lit- 
tle advance on my salary from the Institute’s funds. Of course. I’ve paid it 
back. But I had to make a few little . . . ah . . . corrections in the books, 
because otherwise ane who didn’t understand the factings might have drawn 
the wrong answers from them. 

“Ivor MacSvensson somehow found out and threatened to put me in jail 
if I didn’t use my mental powers to start your wheel of if going until it had 
made a half turn, and then stop it. With another man’s mind in the bishop’s 
body, it ock to be easy to prove the bishop daft ; in any event, his influence 
would be destroyed. But as you know, it didn’t work that way. You evi- 
dently aren’t in anybody's custody. So you’ll have to do something to get 
me out/’ 

Park leaned forward and fixed Noggle with the bishop’s fish-pale eyes. 
He said harshly: “You know, Noggle, I admire you. For a guy who robs 

his hospital, and then to get out of it goes and starts fourteen men’s minds 
spinning around, ruining their lives and maybe driving some of them crazy 
or to suicide, you have more unmitigated gall than a barn rat. You sit there 
and tell me, one of your victims, that I’ll have to do something to get you 
out! Why, damn your lousy little soul, if you ever do get out. I’ll give you 
a case of lumps that’ll make you think somebody dropped a mountain on 
you!” 

Noggle paled a bit. “Then . , . then you weren't a churchman in your 
ain world?” 

“Hell, no. My business was putting lice like you in jail. And I still 
ought to be able to manage that here, with what you so kindly told me just 
now.” 

Noggle swallowed as this sank in. “But . . , you promised — ” 

Park laughed unpleasantly. “Sure I did. I never let a little thing like 
a promise to a crook keep me awake nights.” 

“But you want to get back, don’t you? And I’m the only wick who can 
send you back, and you'll have to get me out of here before I can do any- 
thing — ” 

“There is that,” said Park thoughtfully. “But I don’t know. Maybe 
PH like it here when I get used to it. I can always have the fun of coming 
around here every sixth day and giving you the horselaugh.” 

“You’re a devil,” said Noggle. 
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Park laughed again. “Thanks. You thought you'd get some poor be- 
wildered dimwit in Scoglund's body, didn't you ? Well, you'll learn just how 
wrong you were." He stood up. “I’ll let you stay here awhile more as Dr. 
Borup’s prize loony. Maybe when you've been taken down a peg we can 
talk business. Meanwhile, you might form a club with those other five guys 
no your wheel. You could leave notes around for each other to find. So 
long, Dr. Svengali." 

Ten minutes later Park was in Borup's office, with a bland, episcopal 
smile on his face. He asked Borup a lot of questions about the rules involv- 
ing commitment and release of inmates. 

“Nay," said Edwy Borup firmly, “we could . , . uh . . . parole a 
patient in your care only if he w T ere rick most of the time. Those that are 
wrong most of the time, like poor Dr. Noggle, have to stay here." 

It w T as all very definite. But Park had known lots of people who were 
just as definite -until pressure was brought to bear on them from the right 
quarter. 

The nearer the Sunday service came, the colder became Allister Park's 
feet. Which, for such an aggressive, self-confident man, was peculiar. But 
when he thought of all the little details, the kneeling and getting up again, the 
facing this way and that — He telephoned Cooley at the cathedral. He had, 
he said, a cold, and would Cooley handle everything but the sermon? “Surely, 
Hallow, surely. The Lord will see to it that you’re fully restored soon, I 
hope. I’ll say a special prayer for you." 

It was also time, Park thought, to take Monkey-face into his confidence. 
He told him all, whereat Dunedin's eyes grew very large. “Now, old boy," 
said Park briskly, “if you ever want to get your master back into his own 
body, you'll have to help me out. For instance, here's that damned sermon. 
I'm going to read it, and you’ll correct my pronunciation and gestures." 

Sunday afternoon Park returned wearily to the bishop's house. The 
sermon had gone off easily enough; but then he’d had to greet hundreds of 
people he didn’t know as if they were old friends. And he'd had to parry 
scores of questions about his absence. He had, he thought, earned a drink. 

“A highball?" asked Dunedin. “What's that?" 

Park explained. Dunedin looked positively shocked. “But Thane P — 
I mean Hallow — isn’t it bad for your insides to drink such cold stuff?" 

“Never mind my insides! I'll — Hullo, who's that?" 

Dunedin answered the doorbell and reported that a Th. Figgis wanted 
to see the bishop. Park said to show him in. There was something familiar 
about that name. The man. himself was tall, angular, "and grim-looking. As 
soon. as Dunedin had gone, he leaned forward and hissed dramatically: “Fve 
got you now, Bishop Scoglund ! What are you going to do about it ?" 

“What am I going to do about what?” 

“My wife!" 

“What about your wife?” 
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“You know well enough. You went up to my rooms last Tuesday, while 
I was away, and came down again Wednesday.” 

“Don't be an ass,” said Park. “I've never been in your rooms in my 
life, and I've never met your wife.” 

“Oh, yes? Don’t try to fool me, you wolf in sheep's clothing. I've got 
witnesses. By God, I'll fix you, you seducer!” 

“Oh, that!” Park grinned and explained his ladder-and-rope procedure. 

“Think I believe that?” sneered Figgis. “If you weren't a clergyman, 
I'd challenge you and cut your liver out and eat it. As it is, I can make things 
so hot for you — ” 

“Now, now,” interrupted Park. “Be reasonable. I'm sure we can come 
to an understanding — ” 

“Trying to bribe me, huh?” 

“I wouldn't put it just that way.” 

“So you think you can buy my honor, do you? Well, what's your 
offer?” 

Park sighed. “I thought so. Just another blackmailer. Get out, louse !” 

“But aren't you going to — ” 

Park jumped up, spun Figgis around and marched him toward the door. 
“Out, I said ! If you think you can get away with spreading your little scan- 
dal around, go to it. You'll learn that you aren't the only one who knows 
things about other people.” Figgis tried to wiggle loose. Park kicked him into 
submission and sent him staggering down the front steps with a final shove. 

Dunedin looked awedly at this formidable creature into which his mas- 
ter had metamorphosed. “Do you really know something to keep him quiet, 
Hallow?” 

“Nope. But my experience is that most men of his age have something 
they'd rather not have known. Anyway, you've got to take a strong line 
with these blackmailers, or they'll raise no end of hell. Of course, my son, 
we hope the good Lord will show our erring brother the folly of his sinful 
ways, don't we?” Park winked. 

VI. 

Being a bishop entailed much more than spending one hour at the ca- 
thedral every Sunday, as- Park soon learned. But he transacted as much of 
his episcopal business as he could at home and put the rest onto Cooley. He 
didn't yet feel that his impersonation was good enough for close-range ex- 
amination by his subordinates. 

An accident unexpectedly opened the way for his next step. He had 
just settled himself in the Isleif Street apartment the evening of Tuesday, 
April 26th, when a young man rang his doorbell. It took Park about six 
seconds to diagnose the young man as a fledgling lawyer getting a start on 
a political career as a precinct worker. 

“No,” said Park, “I won't sign your petition to nominate Thane Ham- 
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mar, because I don’t know him. I’ve just moved here from Dakotia. But 
I’d like to come around to the clubhouse and meet the boys.” 

The young man glowed. “Why don’t you? There’s a meeting of the 
hide workers tomorrow night, and voters are always welcome.” 

The clubhouse had phony Viking shields and weapons on the walls. 

“Who’s he?” Park asked his young lawyer. “He” was a florid man to 
whom several people were paying obsequious attention. 

“That’s Trigvy Darling, Brahtz’s parasite.” Park caught a note of dis- 
like and added it to the new card in his mental index file. Brahtz was a Dia- 
mond thingman from a western province, and the leader of the squirearchy. 
In this somewhat naive culture, a gentleman had to demonstrate his financial 
standing by supporting a flock of idle friends, or deputy gentlemen. The 
name of parasite was not merely accurate, but was accepted by these hang- 
ers-on without any feeling of derogation. 

Through the haze wove an unpleasantly familiar angular figure. Park’s 
grip on the edge of the table automatically tightened. “Haw, Morrow,” said 
Figgis, and looked at Park. “Haven’t I met you somewhere?” 

“Maybe,” said Park. “Ever live in Dakotia?” 

Morrow, the young lawyer, introduced Park as Park. Park fervently 
hoped his disguise was thick enough. Figgis acknowledged the introduction, 
but continued to shoot uneasy little glances at Park. “I could swear — ” he 
said. 

Just then the meeting was called. It would have driven a lot of people 
to suicide from boredom. But Park enjoyed the interplay of personalities, 
the quick fencing of parliamentary rules by various factions. These rules 
differed from those he was used to, being derived from those of the ancient 
Icelandic Althing instead of the English Parliament. But the idea was the 
same. The local members wanted to throw a party for the voters of the hide 
— district. A well-knit minority led by the parasite, Darling, wanted to save 
the money for contribution to the national war chest. 

Park waited until the question was just about to be put to a vote, then 
snapped his fingers for the chairman’s attention. The chairman, an elderly 
dodderer, recognized him. 

“My friends,” said Park, lurching to his feet, “of course, I don’t know 
that I really ought to say anything', being just a recent immigrant from the 
wilds of Dakotia. But I’ve always voted Diamond, and so did my father, 
arid his father before him, and so on back as far as there was any Diamond 
Party. So I think I can claim as solid a party membership as some folks who 
live in New Belfast three months out of the year and spend the rest of their 
time upholding the monetary repute of certain honorary country thanes.” 
Park, with satisfaction, saw Darling jerk his tomato-colored face around and 
heard a few snickers. “Though,” he continued, “considering the healthy 
complexion you get from country life, I don’t know but what I envy such 
people.” More snickers. “Now it seems to me that — ” 
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Twenty minutes later the party had been voted. Park was the chairman 
—since he alone seemed really anxious to assume responsibility. And Trigvy 
Darling, at whose expense Park had acquired a frothy popularity by his jibes, 
had turned from vermilion to magenta. 

After the meeting. Park found himself in a group of people, including 
the chairman and Figgis. Figgis was saying something about that bustard. 
Scoglund, when his eye caught Park's. He grinned his sepulchral grin. “I 
know now why I thock I’d met you! You remind me of the bishop!” 

“Know him?” 

“I met him once. Say, Dutt” — this was to the aged chairman — “what 
date’s set for your withdrawal?” 

“Next meeting,” quavered the ancient one. “Ah, here is our crown 
prince, heh-heh !” Darling, his face back to normal tomato color, advanced. 
“Do you ken Thane Park?” 

“I ken him well enough,” growled Darling with the look of one who has 
found a cockroach in his ice cream. “It seems to me, Thane Dutt, that part 
of a chairman's duty is to stop the use of personalities on the part of speak- 
ers.” 

“You can always make a point of personal privilege, heh-heh.” 

Darling did something in his throat that was not quite articulate speech. 
Figgis murmured : “He knows the boys would laugh him down if he tried it.” 

“Yeah?” said Darling. “We’ll see about that when I’m chairman.” He 
stalked off. 

Park wasted no time in exploiting his new job. Knowing that Ivor 
MacSvensson was due back in New Belfast the next day, he went around — 
as Allister Park — to the law office used by the boss as a front for his activi- 
ties. The boss was already in, but the outer office was jammed with favor 
seekers.' Park, instead of preparing to spend the morning awaiting his turn, 
bribed the office boy to tell him when and where MacSvensson ate lunch. 
Then he went to the nearby public library— movies not having been invented 
in this world — and took his ease until one. 

But Ivor MacSvensson failed to show up at the restaurant indicated, 
though Park stretched one tuna-fish lunch out for half an hour. Park cursed 
the lying office boy. Plain bribery he was hardened to, but he really became 
indignant when the bribee failed to deliver. So he set about it the hard 
way. A knick gave him the locations of the five highest-priced restaurants 
in the neighborhood, and in the third he found his man. He recognized him 
from the pictures he had studied before starting his search — a big, good-look- 
ing fellow with cold blue eyes and prematurely white hair. 

Park marched right up. “Haw, Thane MacSvensson. Recall me?” 

MacSvensson looked puzzled for a fraction of a second, but he said 
smoothly: “Sure, of course I recall you. Your name is . . . uh — ” 

“Allister Park, chairman of the amusement committee of the Tenth 
Hide,” Park rattled off. “I only met you recently, just before you left.” 
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Park found himself staring up into a furi- 
ous face— and at a sudden end to the duel! 



"Sure, of course. I’d know you anywhere. Let’s see, Judge Vidolf, of 
Bridget’s Beach, wire-called me this morning; wanted to know if I kenned 
you. Told him I’d call him back.” He gripped Park’s hand. "Come on, 
sit down. Sure, of course, any good party worker is a friend of mine. What’s 
the Tenth Hide doing?” 
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■ Park told of the party. MacSvensson whistled. “Saturday the thirtieth? 
That’s day after tomorrow.” 

“I can manage it,” said Park. “Maybe you could tell me where I could 
pick up some sober bartenders.” 

“Sure, of course.” Under Park's deferential prodding, the boss gave 
him all the information he needed. MacSvensson finished with the quick, 
vigorous handshake cultivated by people who have to shake thousands of 
hands and. who don’t want to develop a case of greeter’s cramp. He urged 
Park to come around and see him again. “Especially after that fellow Dar- 
ling gets the chairmanship of your committee.” 

Park went, grinning a little to himself. He knew just what sort of im- 
pression he had made, and could guess how the boss was reacting to it. He’d 
be glad to get a vigorous, aggressive worker in the organization ; at the same 
time he’d want to keep a close watch on him to see that his power wasn’t 
undermined. 

Park congratulated himself on having arrived in a world where the politi- 
cal set-up bore a recognizable likeness to that of his own. In an absolute' 
monarchy, for instance, he’d have a hell of a time learning the particular 
brand of intrigue necessary to become a king’s favorite. As it was — 

The Bridget’s Beach knicks stood glowering at a safe distance from the 
throng of picnickers. They were anti-MacSvensson, but the judges were pro, 
so what could they do about it if the party violated the beach ordinances ? 
Park’s fellow committeemen were by now too sodden with beer to do any- 
thing at all, so Park was dashing around, running everything himself. Every- 
body seemed to be having a good time — party workers, fat voters and their 
families, everybody but a morose knot of Darling and followers at one end. 

Near this knot a group of anti-Darlings were setting up a song: 

“Trig Darling , he has a foul temper; 

Trig Darling* s as red as can be; 

Oh, nobody here loves Trig Darling , 

Throw Trigvy out into the sea! 

Throw — Trig, 

Throiv — Trig, 

Throw — Trigvy out into the sea!** 

Park hurried up to shush them. Things were going fine, and he didn’t 
want a fight — yet, at any rate. But his efforts were lost in the next stanza : 

“Trig Darling, he has a pot belly; 

Trig Darling's as mean as can be — ’* 

At that moment, apparently, a giant hit Allister Park over the head with 
a Sequoia sempervirens. He reeled, a few steps, shook the tears out of his 
eyes, and faced Trigvy Darling, who was advancing with large fists cocked, 

“Hey,” said Park, “this isn’t — ” He brought up his own fists. But 
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Darling, instead of trying to hit him again, faced him for three seconds and 
then spat at him. 

Park glanced at the drop of saliva trickling down his chest. So did 
everyone else. One of Darling’s friends asked: “Do you make that a chal- 
lenge, Trig?” 

. “Yes !” boomed the parasite. 

Park didn’t really catch on to what was coming when he was surrounded 
by his own party. He and Darling were pushed together until their bare 
chests were a foot apart. Somebody called the knicks over ; these stationed 
themselves around the couple. Somebody else produced a long leather belt, 
which he fastened around the middles of both men at once, so they could not 
move farther apart. Darling, his red face expressionless, grabbed Park’s 
right wrist with his left hand and held out his own right forearm, evidently 
expecting Park to do the same. 

It was not until a big sheath knife was pressed into each man’s right 
hand that Park knew he was in a duel. Somehow he had missed this phase 
of Vinland custom in his reading. 

Park wondered frantically whether his mustache would come off in the 
struggle. One knick stepped up and said : “You know the rules : nay kick- 
ing, biting, butting, punching, or scratching. Penalty for a foul is ane free 
stab. Ready ?” 

“Yes,” said Darling. 

“Yes,” said Park, with more confidence than he felt. 

“Go,” said the policeman. 

Park felt an instant surge of his opponent’s muscles. Darling had 
plenty of these under the fat. If he’d only had longer to train the bishop’s 
body — Darling wrenched his wrist loose from Park’s grip, threw a leg 
around one of Park’s to trip him, and brought his fist down in a lightning 
overhand stab. 

It was too successful. Park’s leg went out from under him and he 
landed with a thump on his back, dragging Darling down on top of him. 
Darling drove his knife up to the hilt in the sand. When he jerked it up for 
another stab, Park miraculously caught his wrist again. A heave and Dar- 
ling toppled onto the sand beside him. For seconds they strained and panted, 
a tangle of limbs. 

Park, his heart laboring and sand in his eyes, wrenched his own knife 
arm free. But when he stabbed at Darling, the parasite parried with a twist- 
ing motion of his left arm and gathered Park’s arm into a bone-crushing grip. 
Park, in agony, heaved himself to his knees, pulling Darling up, too. They 
faced each other on their knees, the belt still around them. Darling wrenched 
his knife arm loose again, whipped it around as for a backhand stab, then 
back for an overhand. Park, trying to follow the darting blade, felt as if 
something had exploded in his own left arm. Darling’s point was driven into 
it and into the bone. 
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Darling tried to pull it out. It didn’t yield the first pull. Park leaned 
forward suddenly. Trigvy Darling unwound his left arm from Park’s right 
to catch himself as he swayed backward. Park stabbed at him. Darling 
blocked the stab with his forearm ; Park felt as if his wrist were broken. He 
played his last trick : tossed up the knife, caught it the other way to, and 
brought it around in a quick up-and-out thrust. To his surprise, Darling 
failed to block it at all — the blade slid up under the parasite's ribs to the 
hilt. Park, warm blood running over his hand, twisted and sawed his way 
across Darling’s abdomen — 

Trigvy Darling lay on his back, mouth open and sand in his sightless 
eyeballs. The spectators looked in awe at the ten-inch wound. Park, feel- 
ing a bit shaken, stood while they bandaged his arm. The knicks gravely 
took down the vital information about the dead man, filling the last line of 
the blank with: “Killed in fair fight with Allister Park, 127 Isleif St., N. B.” 

Then people were shaking his hand and slapping his bare back and bab- 
bling congratulations at him. “Had it coming to him — ” “ — never liked 

him, anyway, only we had to take him on account of Brahtz — ” “You’ll 
make a better chairman — ” 

Park stole a hand to his upper lip. His mustache was still in place. It 
was a little loose on one side, but a quick press fixed that. He gradually be- 
came aware that the duel, so far from spoiling the party, had made a howl- 
ing success of it. 

Leading a double life is a strenuous business at best. It is particularly 
difficult when both one’s identities are fairly prominent people. But Allis- 
ter Park managed it, with single-minded determination to let nothing stop 
his getting the person of Joseph Noggle in such a position that he could make 
him give his, Park’s, wheel of if another half spin. It might not be too late, 
even if the Antonini case was washed up, to rehabilitate himself. 

His next step was to cultivate Ivor MacSvensson, burg committee chair- 
man for the Diamond Party of the Burg of New Belfast. This was easy 
enough, as the chairman of the hide committee was ex-officio a member of 
the burg committee. 

They were dining in one of the small but expensive restaurants for which 
MacSvensson had a .weakness. The burg chairman said : “We’ll have to 

get Anlaf off, that’s all there is to it. Those dim knicks should have known 
better than to put him in jail in the first place.” 

Park looked at the ceiling. 

“I know, I know,” said MacSvensson impatiently. “I know he’s a dirty 
bustard. But what can I do? He’s got the twenty-sixth hide in his fist, so 
I’ve got to play cards with him. Especially with the thingly election coming 
up in three months. It’ll be close, even with Bishop Scoglund lying low the 
way he has been. I had a little plan for shushing the dear bishop ; it didn’t 
work, but it seems to have scared him into keeping quiet about the ricks of 
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the Skrellings. And the Thing meeting next month — If that damned Equal- 
ricks Amendment goes through, it’ll split the party wide open.” 

“If it doesn’t?” asked Park. 

“That’ll be all right.” 

“How about the Dakotians and the rest?” 

MacSvensson shrugged. “No trouble for fifty years. They talk a lot, 
but I never saw a Skrelling that w T ould stand up and fight vet. And what 
if they did try an invasion? New Belfast is a long way from the border, and 
the elections would be called off. Maybe by the time it was over, folks would 
get some sense.” 

Park had his own ideas. His researches had told him something about 
the unprepared state of the country. New Belfast had hundreds of miles 
between it and the independent Skrellings ; in case of a sea attack, they could 
count on the friendly Northumbrian fleet, one of the world's largest, to come 
over and help out. So the New Belfast machine had consistently plugged 
for more money for harbor improvements and merchant-marine subsidies and 
less for military purposes. But if the Northumbrian fleet was immobilized 
by the threat of the navy of the Amirate of Cordova, and the Skrellings over- 
ran the hinterland of Vinland — 

MacSvensson was speaking: “ — you know, that youngest daughter of 

mine, she wants to marry a schoolteacher. Daftest idea. And that boy of 
mine has the house full of his musical friends ; at least that’s what he calls 
’em. They'll play their flugelhorns and yell and stamp all night.” 

“Why not come up to my place?” asked Park with the studied noncha- 
lance of an experienced dry-fly fisherman making a cast. 

“Sure, of course. Glad to. I’ve got three appointments, thinging, but 
hell with ’em.” 

Ivor MacSvensson was good company, even if he did have a deplorable 
scale of moral values. iPark, having made the necessary soundings, suggested 
getting some girls. The chairman’s blue eyes lit up a bit ; there -was lechery 
in the old war horse yet. Park telephoned his little waitress friend. Yes, 
she had a friend who was just dying to meet some big political shots. 

Many residents of New Belfast were wont to say of Ivor MacSvensson : 
“He may be a serpent, but at least he leads a spotless home life.” Mac- 
Svensson was at pains to encourage this legend, however insubstantial its 
basis. These people would have been pained to see the boss an hour later, 
smeared with lipstick, bouncing Park’s friend’s friend on his knee. 

“Stuffy, isn’t it?” said Park, and got up to open a window. The un- 
suspecting MacSvensson was having too good a time to notice Park thrust 
his arm out the window and wag it briefly. 

Five minutes later the doorbell rang. By the time MacSvensson had 
snapped out of his happy daze, Park had admitted a small, wrinkled man 
who pointed at the friend’s friend and cried: “Fleda!” 

“Oswald!” shrieked the girl. 
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“Sir,” shouted Dunedin at the boss, “what have you been doing with 
my wife? What have you been doing with my wife?” 

“Oh,” sobbed Fleda, “I didn't mean to be unfaithful! Truly I didn't. 
If I’d . only thought of you before it was too late — ” 

“Huh?” mumbled MacSvensson. “Too late? Unfaithful? Your wife?” 

“Yes, you serpent, you scoundrel, you bustard, my wife! You'll suffer 
for this, Boss MacSvensson! Just wait till I — ” 

“Here, here, my man!” said Park, taking Dunedin by the arm* and pull- 
ing him into the vestibule. For ten minutes the boss listened in sweaty ap- 
prehension to Park’s and Dunedin’s voices, rising and falling, the former 
soothing, the latter strained with rage. Finally the door slammed. 

Park came back and said : “I got him to promise not to put in any slurs 
or tell any newspapers until we talk things over again. I know who lie is, 
and I think I can squelch him through the company he works for. I’m not 
sure that’ll work, though. He’s mad as a wet hen ; won’t believe that this 
was just an innocent get-together.” 

The imperturbable boss looked badly shaken. “You’ve got to stop him, 
Al! The story would raise merry hell. If you can do it, you can have just 
about anything I can give you.” 

“How about the secretaryship of the burg committee?” asked Park 
promptly. 

“Surely, of course. I can find something else for Ethelbald to do. Only 
keep that man shut up!” 

“All right, old boy. Right now you’d better get home as soon as you 

_ „ jy 

can. 

When MacSvensson had been gone a few minutes, Eric Dunedin’s ugly 
face appeared in the doorway. “All clear, Hal — I mean Thane Park?” 

“Come in, Monkey-face ! Neat piece of work — a damn neat piece of work. 
You did well, too, Fleda. Both you girls did. And now” — Park drove a 
corkscrew into another cork — “we can have a real party!” 

VII. 

“Damn it, Dunedin,” said Park, “when I say put your breakfast down 
on the table and eat it, I mean it!” 

“But, Hallow, it simply isn’t done for a thane’s thane to eat with his 
master — ” 

“To hell with what’s done and what isn’t. I’ve got more for you to do 
than stand around and treat me as if I were God Almighty. We’ve got work, 
brother. Now get busy on that mail.” 

Dunedin sighed and gave up. When Park chose to, he could by now 
put on what Dunedin admitted was a nearly perfect imitation of Bishop Scog- 
lund. But unless there were somebody to be impressed thereby, he chose 
instead to be his profane and domineering self. 

Dunedin frowned over one letter and said: “Thane Callahan wants to 
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know why you haven’t been doing anything to push the Equal-ricks Amend- 
ment.” 

“Why should I ? It isn’t my baby. Oh, well, tell him I’ve been too 
busy, but I’ll get around to it soon. That’s always the stock excuse.” 

Dunedin whistled suddenly. “The kin of the late Trigvy Darling have 
filed a wergild claim of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns against you.” 

“What? What? Let’s see that! What’s that all about? Have they 
got the right to sue me when I killed him in self-defense?” 

“Oh, but of cojurse, Hallow. There’s nay criminal penalty for killing a 
man in fair fight. But his heirs can claim two years’ earnings from you. 
Didn’t you know that when you accepted his challenge?” 

“Good lord, no! What can I do about it?” 

“Oh, deary me, glory be to Patrick! You can try to prove the claim 
too big, as this ane may be. I don’t know, though ; Darling got a big stipend 
from Brahtz as a parasite.” 

“I can always withdraw Allister Park fron; circulation and be just the 
bishop. Then let ’em try to collect!” 

It would be wearisome to follow Allister Park’s political activities in 
detail for the three weeks after his use of the badger game on MacSvensson. 
But lest his extraordinary rise to power seem improbable, consider that 
it was not until the 1920s in Park’s original w r orld. that a certain Josef Vis- 
sarianovitch Djugashvili, better known as Josef Stalin, discovered what could 
really be done with the executive secretaryship of a political committee. So 
it is not too surprising that, whereas Park knew what could be done with this 
office, the politicians of Vinland did not. They learned. 

Among other things, the secretary makes up the agenda of meetings. He 
put motions in “proper” form, since a motion is seldom intelligible in the form 
in which it is presented from the floor. He prompts the chairman — the 
nominal head of the organization — on parliamentary procedure. He is the 
executive interim officer; wherefore all appointments go through his hands, 
and he has custody of all records. He is ex-officio member of all commit- 
tees. Since a committee seldom has any clear idea of what it wants to do 
or how it wants to do it, an aggressive secretary can usually run as many 
committees as he has time for. The chairman can’t speak at meetings; the 
secretary can not only speak, but speak last. He gets the gavel when an ap- 
peal is made from the chair — 

At least, that is how it is done in this world. In Vinland the rules were 
not quite the same, but the similarity was close enough for Park’s purpose 
— which was still to get back to good old New York and that judgeship, if 
there was still any chance of getting it. 

It was after the burg committee meeting on the first of June that Park 
faced Ivor MacSvensson in the latter’s office. ' Park intended to start needling 
the boss about the body of Joseph Noggle. But MacSvensson got there first, 
demanding : “What’s all this about your making up to the committeemen ?” 
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“What’s what?” asked Park blandly. “I’ve been seeing them on routine 
duties only.” 

“Yeah? Not according to what I’ve been told. And I’ve found out 
that that girl you had tip for me wasn’t married at all. Trying to put one 
down on the boss, eh? Well, you can go back to hide walking. You’ll call 
a special committee meeting for Friday night. Get those notices out today 
without fail. That’s all.” 

“Suits me,” grinned Park. The chairman can demand special meetings, 
but the secretary’s the man who sends out the notices. 

When Friday evening arrived, two thirds of the seats in the committee 
room in Karlsefni Hall remained empty. MacSvensson, his blue eyes gla- 
cial, fretted. Park, sending out thunderheads of smoke from the bishop’s 
largest pipe, lolled in a chair. He looked surreptitiously at his watch. If 
MacSvensson were down at the far end of the hall when the hand touched 
sixty, Park would simply arise and say : “In the absence of the chairman, and 
of any other officers authorized to act as such, I, Allister Park, acting as 
chairman, hereby call this meeting to order — ” 

But MacSvensson, looking at him, divined his intention. He snatched 
out his own watch and dashed to the chair. He made it by one and a half 
seconds. 

Park was not disturbed. He took his place, hearing the boss’ growl: 
“Did you send out all those notices when I told you to, Park? There’s barely 
a quorum here.” 

“Absolutely: I can’t help it if they go astray in the mail.” Park neg- 

lected to add that, with the proper co-operation from a postal clerk, one can 
sometimes make sure that certain of the notices, though duly postmarked as 
of the time they are received, are mislaid in the post office and overlooked 
until the day after the meeting. 

“The meeting will please come to order,” snapped MacSvensson. He 
did not like the look of the quorum at all; none of his tried-and-true friends 
were in sight except Sleepy Ethelbald. 

He continued: “This is a special meeting called to consider the good 
and welfare of the committee. As such, there will be nay reading of the 
minutes. The meeting will now consider items for the agenda.” 

MacSvensson caught the eye of Sleepy Ethelbald, who had been primed 
for just this occasion. Before Ethelbald could rouse himself, another com- 
mitteeman popped up with : “I move that we consider the fitness of Chair- 
man MacSvensson to continue in his present office.” “Seconded.” “I move 
the agenda be closed.” “Seconded.” 

MacSvensson sat for a few seconds with his mouth open. He had had 
revolts before — plenty of them — but never one with the devastating co-ordi- 
nation and speed of this. He finally mumbled: “All in favor — ” 

“Aye!” roared most of the quorum. 

MacSvensson ran fingers through his white hair, then squared his shoul- 
UN — 4 
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ders. He wasn't licked yet. There were more tricks — “The meeting will 
now consider the first item on the agenda — " 

“I move the impeachment of Chairman MacSvensson !" “Seconded!" 

For the second time the chairman sat with his mouth open. 

Park said gently : “You accept the motion and give me the gavel." 

“But — " wailed MacSvensson. 

“Nay buts. A motion to impeach the chairman automatically transfers 
the gavel to the secretary. Come on, old boy." 

An hour later Ivor MacSvensson stalked out, beaten. Park could have 
had the chairmanship himself, but he astutely preferred to keep the secretary- 
ship and put the ancient of days, Magnus Dutt, in that exposed position. 

Mayor Offa Greenfield knew his own mind, such as it was. He 
banged his fist on his desk, making all his chins quiver. “Nay!" he shouted. 
“I don't know what you’re up to, Allister Park, but by the right ear of Hal- 
low Gall, it's something. The liberties of a free people — " 

“Now, now, we’re not discussing the liberties of a free people. I’m sure 
we agree on that subject. It’s just a question of the person of Joseph Nog- 
gle — " 

“I won’t be dictated to ! I won’t take orders from anybody !" 

“Except Ivor MacSvensson?" 

“Except Iv — Nay ! I said anybody ! Go practice your serpentine trick 
on somebody else, Allister Park ; you’ll get nothing from me ! I won’t inter- 
fere with Borup’s running of his institute. Unless, of course" — Greenfield 
lowered his voice to normal — “you can get MacSvensson to back you up." 

Greenfield, it seemed, had the one virtue of loyalty. He intended to 
stick by the fallen boss to the bitter end, even though nearly all the rest of 
MacSvensson’s stanch supporters had deserted him when the effectiveness 
of Park’s coup had become patent. 

But Greenfield was not an elected officer, as were the members of the 
burg thing, or city council. He was appointed by a committee of the Althing, 
the national legislative body. So Park, for all his local power, could not dis- 
place Greenfield at the July elections by putting up a rival candidate. He 
could only do it by acquiring sufficient power in the Althing. He set him- 
self to study how to do this. 

New Belfast elected twelve members to the Althing. As the city was 
firmly Diamond, nomination implied election. So the twelve thingmen, how- 
ever much they bragged about their independence in public, were careful to 
obey the whims of the boss of New Belfast. 

The repeated efforts of national Diamond boss, Yon Brahtz, to impose 
his control on the New Belfast Diamonds by planting stooges like the late 
Trigvy Darling in their hide committees, had aroused some resentment. Park 
decided that he could trust his most active supporters, and the twelve thing- 
men, to back him in a gigantic double cross : to desert the Diamond Party 
altogether and join the Rubies. The goats would be not merely Brahtz 
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and his squirearchy, but the local Ruby politicians of New Belfast. But as 
these had never accomplished anything but draw some patronage from the 
Althing in the periods when the Rubies were in power there, Park thought 
he Avould not find much resistance to their sacrifice on the part of the Ruby 
leaders. And he did not 

But twenty men seldom keep a secret long. The morning of June 9th, 
Park opened his paper to find the report of a defiant speech by Yon Brahtz 
in which he announced bluntly that “the thanes of the Cherogian March of 
Vinland will defend the rights they inherited from their heroic ancestors, by 
any means needful, and moreover, the means for such defense are ready and 
waiting !” Park translated this to mean that if the Scoglund Equal-rights 
Amendment were passed, the squirearchy would secede. 

But that would mean civil war, which in turn would mean postponement 
of the elections. What was even more serious-, the Diamond thingmen from 
the seceding provinces would automatically lose their seats in the Althing, 
giving the Rubies a clear majority. Since the Rubies would no longer need 
the support of Park’s insurgents, they would be disinclined to make a deal 
with him to appoint, a mayor of his choice. 

Park privately thought that, while in theory he supposed he believed in 
the Scoglund amendment, in practice both his and the Ruby leaders’ interests 
would be better served by dropping it for the present, despite the growls of 
the Dakotians and Cherogians. But the Ruby leaders were firm; the huge 
block of Skrelling votes they would get by enfranchising the aborigines was 
worth almost any risk. 

As for such questions as the rights of the Skrcllings as human beings, 
or the unfortunate Vinlanders who would be killed or haggled up in a civil 
war, they were not considered at all. 

VIII. 

Park, holed up in the Isleif Street apartment with a couple of body- 
guards, answered a call from Dunedin. “Haw, Hallow? Thane Callahan 
is here to see you.” 

“Send him over. Warn him ahead of time who I — ” Park remembered 
the guards and amended: “Warn him about everything. You know.” 

Lord, he thought, all this just to get hold of Noggle, still shut up in the 
Psychophysical Institute ! Maybe it would have been simpler to organize 
a private army like Brahtz’s and storm that fortresslike structure. A long- 
distance call had warned him that Brahtz had issued orders for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Sons of the Vikings, as he called his storm-troopers. Kedrick, the 
Bretwald of Vinland, had refused to mobilize the army because, he explained, 
such an action would be “provocative.” Maybe he secretly favored the squire- 
archy, whose man he was ; maybe he was just a pacific civilian who found 
the whole subject of soldiers, guns and such horrid things too repulsive to 
discuss; maybe he really believed what he said — 
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Callahan arrived with a flourish. Since MacSvensson was no longer 
boss of New Belfast, the sachem went openly about the city without fear of 
arrest and beating up by the police. 

He told Park: “It would be worth my life if some of my fellow Skrell- 
ings knew I'd told you. But the Dakotians have an army secretly assembled 
on the bounds. If the Vinlanders start fighting among themselves the Dako- 
tians’ll jump in to grab the northwestern provinces/' 

Park whistled. “How about the Cherogians ?" 

“They’re holding back, waiting to see how things are going. If the in- 
vasion seems to be succeeding, they’ll try a little ‘righting of the bounds' 
themselves/’ 

“And what will your Skrellings do then?’’ 

“That depends. If the Scoglund amendment is beaten tomorrow, they’ll 
join the invaders to a man. If it goes through, I think I can hold most of 
them in line." 

“Why do you tell me this, Callahan?’' 

The sachem grinned his large, disarming grin. “Twa reasons. First, 
the bishop and I have been friends for years, and I’ll stick to his body nay 
matter where his soul may be. Second, I’m not fooled, as some of my Skrell- 
ings are, by talk of what fine things the Dakotians’ll do for us if we help them 
overthrow the palefaces. The Dakotian government is even less a folkish 
ane than the Bretwaldate’s. I know a thing or two about how they treat their 
ain folk. So if you'll stick to me, I’ll stick to you.” 

Park would have liked to appear at the opening of the Althing as Bishop 
Scoglund. But too many people there knew him as Allister Park. So he 
attended in his mustache, hair dye, and spectacles. 

The atmosphere was electric. Even Park, with all his acumen, had been 
unable to keep up with events. The risks were huge, whichever way he threw 
his insurgents’ votes. 

He kept them shut up in a committee room with him until the last pos- 
sible minute. He did not yet know himself whether he would order them to 
vote for or against the amendment. 

The clock on the wall ticked around. 

A boy came in with a message for Park. It said, in effect, that the Sons 
of the Vikings had received a report that the amendment had already been 
passed; had mobilized and seized the town of Olafsburg. 

Who had sent that mistaken message and why, there was no way of find- 
ing out. But it was too late for anybody to back down. Park looked up 
and said, very seriously : “We’re voting for the Scoglund amendment.” That 
was all; with his well-trained cogs no more was necessary. 

The bell rang ; they filed out. Park took his seat in the visitors' gallery. 
He said nothing, but thought furiously as the session of the Althing was 
opened with the usual formalities. The chairman and the speaker and the 
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chaplain took an interminable time about their business, as if afraid to come 
to grips with the fearful reality awaiting their attention. 

When the first motions came up a dead silence fell as Park’s twelve men 
got up and walked over to the Rubies’ side of the house. Then the Rubies 
let out a yell of triumph. There was no more need of stalling or delicate 
angling for marginal votes. Motion after motion went through with a roar. 
Out went the Diamond chairman and speaker, and in went Rubies in their 
place. 

In an hour the debate had been shut off, despite howls from Diamonds 
and their sympathizers about "gag law” and "high-handed procedure.” 

The amendment came up for its first vote. It fell short of the two thirds 
required by eleven votes. 

Park scribbled a note and had it delivered to the speaker. The speaker 
handed it to the chairman. Park watched the little white note of paper drift 
around the Ruby side of the house. Then the Ruby leader got up and solemnly 
moved the suspension of thingmen Adapison, Arduser, Beornwulf, Dahl, Fes- 
senden, Gilpatrick, Holmqvist — all the thingmen from the seceding area. 

Most of those named didn’t wait. They got up and filed out, presumably 
to catch airwains for their home provinces. 

The amendment passed on the second vote. 

Park looked up the Ruby leader after the Althing adjourned. He said: 
'T hear the Bretwald Kedrick still won’t order mobilization. Talks about 
'letting the erring brethren go in peace.’ What’s your party line on the sub- 
ject ?” 

The Ruby leader, a thin, cool man, blew smoke through his nose. "We’re 
going to fick. If Kedrick won’t co-operate, there are ways. The same ap- 
plies to you, Thane Park.” 

Park realized that events had put him in a suspect position. If he didn’t 
want himself and his cogs to be damned as copperheads, or the Vinland 
equivalent, he’d have to outshout the Rubies for unity, down with the rebels, 
et cetera. 

Well, he might as well do a good job of it. 

That afternoon the guards at the Psychophysical Institute were aston- 
ished to have their sanctuary invaded by a squad of uniformed knicks, with 
the notorious Allister Park at their head flourishing a search warrant. The 
charge was violation of the fire ordinances — in a building made almost entirely 
of tile, glass, and reinforced concrete. 

"But . . . but . . . but — ” stuttered Dr. Edwy Borup. Park merely 
whisked out another warrant, this time for the arrest of Joseph Noggle. 

"But . . . but you can’t arrest ane of my patients ! It’s . . . uh . . . 
unlawful! I’ll call Mayor Greenfield!” 

"Go ahead,” grinned Park. "But don’t be surprised if you get a busy 
signal.” He had taken the precaution of seeing that all the lines to the may- 
or’s office would be occupied at tins time. 
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“Hello, Noggle," said Park. 

“Haw. Who are you? I think I've met you. Let me see — " 

Park produced an air pistol. “I'm Allister Park. You'll figure out 
where .you met me soon enough, but you won't make any comments on it. 
I’m glad to see my figuring came out right. Can you start a man's wheel 
today?" 

“I suppose I could — Oh, / know who you are now — " 

“No comments, I said. You're coming along, brother, and doing just 
as you're told." 

The next step was when Park walked arm in arm with Noggle into the 
imposing executive building. Park's standing as a powerful boss saw him 
through the guards and flunkies that guarded the Bretwald’s office on the top 
floor. 

The Bretwald looked up from his desk. “Oh, haw, Thane Park. If 
you’re going to nag me about that mobilization order, you’re wasting your 
time. Who's — Ee-e-e! Where am I? What's happened to me? Help! 
Help!" 

In bounded the guards, guns ready. Park faced them sadly. “Our re- 
spected Bretwald seems to have had a mental seizure," he said. 

The guards covered the two visitors and asked Kedrick what was the 
matter. All they could get out of Kedrick was: “Help! Get away from 
me ! Let me out ! I don't know who you’re talking about. My name's not 
Kedrick, it’s O'Shaugnessy !" 

They took him away. The guards kept Park and Noggle until a mes- 
sage from the acting Bretwald said to let them go. 

“By the brazen gates of hell!" cried Park. “Is that all we've got?" 

“Yep," said the new secretary of war, a thoughtful and conscientious 
man for all that he was a professional politician. “Douglas was a Brahtz 
man ; naturally he saw to it that the army was made as harmless as possible 
before he skipped out." 

Park laughed grimly. “The secretary of war sabotages — " 

“He does what?" 

“Never mind. He raises hell with, if you want a more familiar expres- 
sion, Raises hell with the army for the benefit of his party, with the Dako- 
tiatis about to come whooping in. I suppose it oughtn't to surprise me. How 
many can we raise?" 

“About twenty thousand in the metropolitan afea, but we can arm only 
hawf of them properly. Most of our rapid-fire pipes and warwains have been 
damaged so it’ll take a month to fix them." 

“How about a force of Skrellings?" 

The secretary shrugged. “We can raise 'em, but we can’t gear them." 

“Go ahead and raise ’em anyway." 

“All right, if you say so. But hadn't you better have a rank ? It would 
look better." 
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“All right. You make me your assistant.” 

“Don't you want a commission?” 

“Not on your life. Your generals would go on strike, and even if they 
didn’t, I’d be subject to military law.” 

The army was not an impressive one, even when its various contingents 
had all collected at what would have been Pittsburgh if its name hadn't been 
the lovely one of Guggenvik. The regulars w T ere few and unimpressive ; the 
militia w r ere more, but even less prepossessing ; the Skrelling levy w T as the 
most unmilitary of all. They stood around with silly grins on their brown 
Mongoloid faces and chattered and scratched. Park thought disgustedly : so 
these are the descendants of the noble red man and the heroic viking ! Fifty 
years of peace had been a blessing to Vinland, but not an altogether unmiti- 
gated one. 

The transport consisted of a vast fleet of private folkw r ains and good- 
wains — busses and trucks to you, dear reader. It had been possible to put 
only six wanvains in the field. These w r er£ a kind of steam-driven armored 
car carrying a compressor and a couple of pneumatic machine guns. There 
was one portable liquid-air plant for charging shells and air bombs. 

The backwardness of Vinland chemistry compared to its physics caused 
a curious situation. The only practical military explosives w r ere a rather low- 
grade black pow^der, and a carbon-liquid oxygen mixture. The former w T as 
less satisfactory as a propellant, considering smoke, flash, and barrel fouling, 
than compressed air, and was less effective as a detonant than the liquid-air 
explosive. So its military use was largely confined to land mines. But liquid 
oxygen, wdiile as powerful as trinitrotoluol, had to be manufactured on the 
spot, as there w r as no way of preventing its evaporation. Hence it was a very 
awkw T ard thing to use in mobile warfare. 

Park walked into the intelligence tent and asked the secretary of w 7 ar: 
“What do you think our chances are?” 

The secretary looked at him. “Against the squires, about even. Against 
the Dakotians, ane to five. Against both, none.” He held out a handful of 
dispatches. These told of the success of the Sons of the Vikings in extending 
their hold in the southwest, which was not surprising considering that the 
only division of regulars in that area were natives of the region and had gone 
over to the rebels. More dispatches described in brief fragments the attack 
of a powerful and fast-moving Dakotian army west of Lake Yanktonai — 
Michigan. The last of these was dated 6:00 p. m., June 26th. That w 7 as 
the- preceding day, 

“What’s happened since then?” asked Park. 

“Don’t know,” said the secretary. Just then a message came in from 
the first division. It told little, but the date line told much. It had been sent 
from the City of Edgar at the south end of Lake Yanktonai. 

Park looked at his map and whistled. “But an army can’t retreat fifty 
miles in one day!” 
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“The staff can,” said the secretary. “They ride.” 

Further speculation about the fate of the first division seemed unneces- 
sary. The one-eyed Colonel Montrose was dictating an announcement for 
the press to the effect that : “Our forces have driven off severe Dakotian at- 
tacks in the Edgar area, with heavy losses to the foe. Nine Dakotian war- 
wains were destroyed and five were captured. Other military booty included 
twenty-six machine pipes. Twa enemy airwains were shot down — ” 

Park thought, this Montrose has a good imagination, which quality seems 
sadly lacking in most of the officers. Maybe we can do something with him 
— if we’re still here long enough — 

The secretary pulled Park outside. “Looks as though they had us. We 
haven’t anything to fide with. Not even brains. General Higgins is just an 
easygoing parade-ground soldier who never expected to have to shoot at 
anybody in his life. For that matter, neither did I. Got any ideas?” 

“Still thinking, brother,” said Park, studying his map. “I’m not a sol- 
dier, either, you know ; just a thinger. If I could give you any help, it would 
be thingly.” 

“Well, if we can’t win by fighting, thinging would seem to be the only 
way left.” 

“Maybe.” Park was still looking at the map. “I begin to have an idea. 
Let’s see Higgins.” 

Fortunately for Park’s idea, General Higgins was not merely easy- 
going; he was positively comatose. He sat in his tent with his blouse un- 
buttoned and a bottle of beer in front of him, serene in the midst of worry. 

“Come in, thanes, come in,” he said. “Plave some beer. Pf-f-f . Got 
any ideas? Blessed if I know where to turn next. Nay artillery, nay air- 
wains to speak of, nay real soldiers. Pf-f-f • Do you guess if we started for- 
tifying New Belfast now it’d be strong enough to hold when we were pushed 
back there? Nobody knows anything — pf-f-f. I’m supposed to have a staff, 
but hawf of ’em have got lost or sneaked off to join the rebels. Blessed if I 
know what to do next.” 

Park thought General Higgins would make a splendid Salvation Army 
general. But there was no time for personalities. Fie sprang his plan. 

“Goodness gracious!” said Higgins. “It sounds very risky. Oh, deary 
me. Get Colonel Callahan.” 

The sachem filled the tent opening when he arrived, weaving slightly. 
“Somebody want me?” Belatedly he remembered to salute. 

Higgins barked at him: “Colonel Callahan — pf-f-f — do you know you 

have your blouse on backzvord ?” 

Callahan looked down. “So I have — ha-ha — sir.” 

“That’s a very weighty matter. Very weighty. Nay, don’t change it 
here. Undignified. You’re drunk, too.” 

“So are — ” Callahan suppressed an appalling violation of discipline just 
in time. “Maybe I had a little, sir.” 
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“That’s very weighty, very weighty. Just think of it. I ought to have 
you shot.” 

Callahan grinned. “What would my regiment do then?” 

“Deary me. I don’t know. What would they do?” 

“Give you three guesses, sir. Hie 
“Run away, I suppose.” 

“Right the first time, sir. Congratulations.” 

“Don’t congratulate me, you fool ! Pf-f-f . The secretary has a plan.” 
“A plan, really? Haw, Thane Park; I didn’t see you. How do you 
like our army?” 

Park said : “I think it’s the damnest thing I ever saw in my life. It’s 
a galloping nightmare.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Higgins. “Some of the brave boys are a little 
green, but it’s not as bad as all that.” 

A very young captain entered, gave a heel click that would have echoed 
if there had been anything for it to echo against, and said : “Sir, the service 
company, twentieth regiment, third division, has gone on strike.” 

“Oh, goodness gracious!” said the general. “Why?” 

“Nay food, sir. The goodwains arrived empty.” 

“Have them all shot. Nay, shoot one out of ten to encourage the rest. 
Nay, wait a minute. Arrived empty, you say ? Somebody stole the food to 
sell to the local grocers. Take a platoon and clean out all the food shops in 
Guggenvik. Pay them in government I O U’s.” 

The secretary interjected : “The Althing will never pay those off, you 

know.” 

“I know they won’t, ha-ha. Now let’s get down to that plan of yours.” 

The names were all different; Allister Park gave up trying to remem- 
ber those of the dozens of small towns through which they rolled. But the 
gently rolling stretches of southern Indiana were much the same, cut up into 
a checkerboard of fields with wood lots here and there, and an occasional 
snaky line of cottonwoods marking the course of a stream. The Vinlanders 
had not discovered the beauties of billboard advertising, which, to Park’s mind, 
was something. Not having a businessman’s point of view, he had no inten- 
tion of introducing this charming feature of his own civilization into Vinland. 
The Vinlanders did have their diabolical habit of covering the landscape with 
smoke from faulty burners in their wains, and that was bad enough. 

A rising whistle and a shattering bang from the rear made Park jump 
around in the seat of his wain. A mushroom of smoke and dust was rising 
from a hillside. The airwain that had dropped the bomb was banking slowly 
to turn away. The pneumatics clattered all along the column, but without 
visible effect. A couple of their own machines purred over and chased the 
bomber off. 

Those steam-turbine planes were disconcertingly quiet things. On the 
other hand, the weight of their power plants precluded them from carrying 
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either a heavy bomb load or a lot of fuel, so they were far from a decisive 
arm. They rustled across the sky with the dignity of dowagers, seldom get- 
ting much over one hundred fifty miles an hour, and their battles had the 
deliberation of a duel between sailing ships of the line. 

The army wound down to the sunny Ohio — they called it the Okeeyo, 
both derived from the same Iroquoian word — in the region where the airwains 
had reported the rebel army. A rebel airwain — a converted transport ship — 
came to look them over and was shot down. From across the river earner 
faintly the rebel yells and the clatter of pneumatics, firing at targets far out 
of range. Park guessed that discipline in Brahtz’s ouLfit was little, if any, 
better than in his own. 

Now, if they wanted it, the stage was set for an interminable campaign 
of inaction. Either side could try to sneak its men across the river without 
being caught in the act. Or it could adopt a defensive program, contenting 
itself with guarding all the likely crossings. That sort of warfare would have 
suited General Higgins fine, minimizing as it did the chance that most of his 
musical-comedy army would do a lightning advance to the rear as soon as 
the)'' came under fire. 

It would, in fact, have been sound tactics, if they could have counted on 
the rebels’ remaining on the south bank of the Okeeyo in that region, instead 
of marching east toward Guggenvik, and if the Dakotians were, not likely to 
descend on their rear at any moment. 

The secretary of war had gone back to New Belfast, leaving Park the 
highest-ranking civilian with Higgins’ army. He had the good sense, to keep 
out of sight as much as possible, taking into account the soldier’s traditional 
dislike of the interfering politician. 

General Etheling, commanding the rebel army, got a message asking 
if he would hold a parley with a civilian envoy of General Higgins’ army. 
General Etheling, wearing a military blouse over a farmer’s overalls and 
boots, pulled his long mustache and said, “No, if Higgins wants to parley 
with me he can come himself.” Back came the answer : “This is a very high- 
ranking civilian; in fact, he outranks Higgins himself. Would that island in 
the middle of the Okeeyo do?” General Etheling pulled his mustache some 
more and reckoned as how it would. 

So next morning General Etheling, wearing the purely ornamental bat- 
tle-ax that formed part of the Vinland officer’s dress uniform, presented him- 
self on the island. As he climbed out of his rowboat he saw his opposite 
number’s boat pull away from the far side of the little island. He advanced 
a way among the cottonwoods and yelled : “Haw !” 

“Haw.” A stocky blond man appeared. 

“You all alone, thane?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered! You boys kin go along back; I’ll holler when 
I need you. Now, thane, who be you?” 
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‘I’m Bishop lb Scoglund, general.” 

“What? But ain’t you the wick who started the whole rumpus with 



all that silly talk about ricks for the Skrellings?” 

The bishop sighed. “I did what I believed rick in the sight of the Lord. 




The Dakotian came forward to the flag 
of truce, resplendent in war-bonnet. 
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But now a greater danger threatens us. The Dakotians arc sweeping across 
our fair land, like the hosts of Midian of old! Surely it would be wise to 
sink our little bickerings in the face of this peril?'* 

“You say the lousy redskins is doing an invasion? Well, now, that's 
the first I heered of that. What proof you got ?" 

Park produced an assortment of papers : dispatches, a copy of the Edgar 
Daily Tidings , et cetera. 

The general was at last convinced. Pie said: “Well, I'll be ’tarnally 

damned! Begging your pardon. Hallow; I forgot as how you were a 
preacher." 

“That's all rick, my son. There are times when, even in a cleric like me, 
the baser passions rise, and it is all I can do to refrain from saying 'damn' 
myself." 

“Well, now, that’s rick handsome of you. But what does old Cottonhead 
Higgins want me to do? I got my orders, you know." 

“I know, my son. But don't you see the Divine Will in these events? 
When we, His children, fall out and desecrate the soil of Yinland with our 
brothers' blood, He chastises us with the scourge of invasion. Let us unite 
to hurl back the heathen before it is too late! General Higgins has a plan 
for mutual action all worked out. If you accept it, he will prove his good 
faith by letting you cross the Okeeyo unopposed." 

“What kind of a plan is it? I never knew Cottonhead had enough 
brains to plan a barn dance, not to mention a campaign.” 

“I couldn’t give you all the details; they’re in this paper. But I know 
they call for your army to put itself in the path of the invaders, and when 
you are engaged with them for our arni}r to attack their left flank. If we 
lose, our brotherly quarrel will be one with Sodom and Gomorrah. If we 
win, it will be surely possible to settle our civil strife without further blood- 
shed. You will be a great man in the sick of the people, and a good one in 
the sick of Heaven, general." 

“Well, I guess maybe as how you’re rick. Give me the rest of the day 
to study these here plans — " 

They shook hands; the general made a fumbling salute and went over 
to his side of the island to call his boat. Thus he did not see the bishop lazily 
don his mustache and spectacles. 

When General Etheling’s rebels crossed the river next morning they 
found no trace of Higgins’ force except for the usual camp litter. Following 
directions, they set out for Edgar. 

IX. 

General Higgins, goaded to hurry by Allister Park, sent his army 
rolling northward. People in dust-colored work clothes came out to hang 
over fences and stare at them. 

Park asked one of these, a strapping young man with some Skrelling 
blood, if he had heard of the invasion. 
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“Sure,” said the man. “Reckon they won’t git this fur, though. So we 
ain’t worrying.” The young man laughed loudly at the idea of volunteering. 
“Me go off and git shot up so some other wick can sit on his rump and git 
rich? Not me, thane! If the folks in Edgar get scalped, it serves ’em right 
for not paying us mair for our stuff/’ 

As the army moved farther and farther toward Edgar, the expressions 
of the civilians grew more anxious. As they approached the Piankishaw — 
Wabash — River, they passed wains parked by the roads, piled with house- 
hold goods. But when the army had passed, many of these reversed their 
flight and followed the army back north toward their homes. Park was 
tempted to tell some of these people what idiots they were, but that would 
hardly have been politic. The army had little enough self-confidence as it was. 

Higgins’ army spread out along the south bank of the Piankishaw. All 
those in the front line had, by order, stained their hands and faces brown. 
The genuine Skrellings were kept well back. 

Park took an observation post in a tree overlooking the main river cross- 
ing. He had just settled himself when there was a great purring hum from 
the other side of the bridge. An enemy warwain appeared. Its ten tires 
screeched in unison as it stopped at the barrier on the road. Pneumatics be- 
gan to pop on all sides. The forward turret swung back and forth, its gun 
clattering. Then a tremendous bang sent earth, bridge, and wain into the 
air. The wain settled into the water on its side, half out. Some men crawled 
out and swam for the far shore, bullets kicking up little splashes around their 
bobbing heads. 

Up the river, Park could see a pontoon boat putting out from the west 
shore. It moved slowly by poling ; passed out of sight. In a few minutes 
it reappeared, drifting downstream. It came slowly past Park and stopped 
against a ruined bridge abutment. Water gradually leaked through the bul- 
let holes in the canvas, until only one corner was above water. A few arms 
and faces bobbed lazily just below the surface. 

The firing gradually died down. Park could imagine the Dakotians 
scanning the position with their field glasses and planning their next move. 
If their reputation was not exaggerated, it would be something devastating. 

He climbed down from his perch and trotted back to headquarters, where 
he found Rufus Callahan, sober for once. 

Ten minutes later the two, preceded by an army piper, exposed them- 
selves at the east end of the bridge. Park carried a white flag, and the piper 
squealed “parley” on his instrument. Nobody shot at them, so they picked 
their way across the bridge, climbing along the twisted girders. Callahan 
got stuck. 

“I’m scared of high places,” he said through his teeth, clinging to the 
ironwork. 

Park took out his air pistol. “You’ll be worse scared of me,” he growled. 
The huge man was finally gotten under way again. 
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At the far end a Skrelling soldier jumped out of the bushes, rifle ready. 
He crackled something at them in Dakotian. Callahan answered in the same 
language, and the man took them in tow. 

As the road curved out of sight of the river, Park began to see dozens 
of warwains pulled up to the side of the road. Some had their turrets open, 
and red men sat in them, smoking or eating sandwiches. There were other 
vehicles, service cars of various kinds. They stopped by one warwain. Their 
escort snapped to a salute that must have jarred his bones. An officer climbed 
out. He wore the usual mustard-colored Dakotian uniform, topped off with 
the feathered war bonnet of the plains Indian. There was more chattering, 
and Park and Callahan were motioned in. 

-It was crowded inside. Park burned the back of his hand against a 
steam pipe and cut loose with a string of curses that brought admiring grins 
to the red-brown faces of the crew. Everything was covered with soot. 

The engineer opened the throttle, and the reciprocating engine started 
to chug. The car backed and filled its way around the compass. Park could 
not see out. They stopped presently and got out and got into another war- 
wain, a very large one. 

Inside the big machine were a number of Dakotian officers in the red- 
white-and-black war bonnets. A fat one with a little silver war club hanging 
from his belt was introduced to Park and Callahan as General Tashunkanitko, 
governor of the Oglala and commander in chief of the present expedition. 

“Well?” snapped this person in a high-pitched, metallic voice. 

Callahan gave his sloppy salute — which at first glance looked alarmingly 
as though he were thumbing his nose — and said : “I'm representing the com- 
mander of the Skrelling division — ” 

“The what?” 

“The Skrelling division. We've been ordered by the government to put 
down the revolt of the Diamonds in the southwest of Vinland. They have a 
numerous army and are likely to conquer all Vinland if not stopped. We 
can’t stop them, and on the other hand, we can't let them take all the south 
while you take all the north of Vinland. 

“My commander respectfully suggests that it is hardly proper for twa 
armies of men of the same race to fick each other while their common enemy 
takes over all Vinland, as Brahtz's army will do unless we combine against it.” 

General Tashunkanitko crackled something to one of his men, who rat- 
tled back. The general said : “It was reported that your men looked like 

Skrellings, but we could not get close enough to be sure, and did not believe 
the report. What do you put up?” 

Callahan continued : “My commander will not try to expel the Dakotians 
from the area west of the Piankishaw if you will help him against the rebels.” 

“Does that offer bind your government?” 

“Nay. But as our army is the only really ane at present under their 
command, they will have nay way of enforcing their objections. To prove 
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our good faith we are ready, if you agree, to let you cross the Piankishaw 
without opposition." 

The general thought for some seconds. He said: “That proposal ock 
to be put up to my government." 

“Nay time, sir. The rebels are moving north from the Okeeyo already. 
Anyway, if we make a truce aside from our government, you ought to be 
willing to do the same. After we've overthrown the Brahtz army I’m sure 
we can find some workable arrangement between our armies." 

Tashunkanitko thought again. “I will do it. Have you a plan of can> 
paign worked out?" 

When the Dakotians crossed the Piankishaw the next day there was no 
sign of the large and supposedly redskin army that had held the passage 
against them. 

Across the rolling Indiana plain came the rattle of pneumatic rifles and. 
the crack of air and mortar bombs. General Higgins told Park: “We just 
got a message from General Etheling ; says he's hard pressed and it's about 
time we did our flank attack on the Dakotians. And this General Tush . . . 
Tash , . . General Crazy Horse wants to know why we haven’t attacked 
the flank of the rebels. Says he's still pushing ’em back, but they outnumber 
him twa to ane and he’s had a lot of mechanical breakdowns. Says if we’ll 
hit them now they'll run. Pf-f-f” 

“We don’t want to let either side win," said Park. “Guess it's time to 
start." 

Park squeezed into the observation turret of the headquarters wain, the 
Beozvul], beside Higgins. They went slowly, so as not to outrun the infantry, 
lurching and canting as the huge rubber doughnuts that served as wheels 
pulled them over walls and fences. They crunched through one corner of a 
farmyard, and the countryside was inundated by fleeing hogs and chickens. 
Park had a glimpse of an overalled figure shaking a fist at the wain. He 
couldn't help laughing ; it was too bad about the farmer’s livestock, but there 
was something ultra-rural about the man's indignation over a minor private 
woe when a battle was going on next door. 

Men began to appear ahead ; scattered scouts dodging from tree to fence, 
firing at unseen targets, then frantically working the pump levers of their rifles 
to compress the air for the next shot. One of them was not a hundred yards 
away when he saw the advancing wains. He' stared stupidly at them. The 
forward machine gunner in the Beozvulj fired a burst that sent the gravel fly- 
ing around the scout's feet. The scout jumped straight up and came down 
running. Others ran when they saw the wains looming out of the dust. A 
few who didn’t see soon enough ran toward the advancing line with their 
hands up. 

They met larger groups of redskins, crawding or running from right to 
left with faces set. Each time there would be one face the first to turn ; then 
they would all turn. The group would lose its form and purpose, sublimat- 
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mg into its component human atoms. Some stood ; some ran in almost any 
direction. 

Then they were in a half-plowed field. The plow and the steam tractor 
stood deserted among the brown furrows. On the other side of the field 
was a hostile wain. Park felt the engine speed up as the two machines lum- 
bered toward each other. Bullets pattered about his cupola. It gratified him 
to see the general wince when they struck on and around the glass. 

The wains came straight at each other. Park gripped the handholds 
tight. The other wain stopped suddenly, backed swiftly and tried to run it 
at them from the side. The Bcozvulj jumped ahead with a roar. Its ram 
dug into the side of the other machine with a terrible crash. They backed 
away; Park could see lubricating oil running out of the wound in the other 
machine. It still crawled slowly. Plis own mechanical rhinoceros charged 
again. This time the other machine heaved up on its far wheels and fell 
over — 

The fight went out of the Dakotians all of a sudden. They had made 
a terrific assault on twice their number of rebels ; they had fought steadily for 
two days. The warwains still in commission were battered, and the infantry 
were exhausted with pumping up their rifles. And to have a horde of strang- 
ers roll up their flank just when victory was in sight — No wonder General 
Tashunkanitko and his officers, for all their traditional stoicism, let a tear 
or two trickle when they were rounded up. 

General Etheling’s rebels fared no better ; rather worse, in fact. The 
Skrelling regiment ran wild among the rural Vinlanders they hated, doing 
what they had wanted to do for generations — scalp the palefaces. Plaving 
somewhat hazy ideas about that ancestral ritual, they usually made the mis- 
take of trying to take off the whole top of a man’s head instead of the neat 
little two-inch circle of scalp. When they started in on the prisoners they 
had to be restrained by a few bursts of machine-gun fire from one of Plig- 
gins’ wains. 

The train back to New Belfast stopped at every crossroads so the peo- 
ple could come out and whoop. They cheered Allister Park well enough ; 
they cheered Rufus Callahan; the}* yelled for Bishop Scoglund. The story 
had gone ahead," how General Higgins had devised a scheme for the entrap- 
ment of both the rebel and the Dakotian armies ; how the brave bishop had 
talked Etheling into it ; how Etheling had treacherously shot the brave bishop ; 
how Callahan had swum the Okeeyo with Bishop Scoglund on his back — It 
was rumored that the city thinger — politician — Allister Park, had had some- 
thing to do with these developments, but you never want to believe anything 
good of these thingers. Since he was assistant secretary of war, though, it 
was only polite to give him a cheer, too. 

Park did not think it would be prudent to show himself to 'the same 
audience both as Park and as the bishop, so they were all -informed that his 
hallow-ship w r as recuperating. 
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As they rolled into New Belfast, Park experienced the let-down feeling 
that, comes at such moments. The rebellion had sputtered out. The Dakotian 
government had disowned General Tashunkanitko. What next? By now, 
Noggle would have been rescued from Park's knicks and returned to Edwy 
Borup's hatch. That was bound to happen anyway, which was why Park 
hadn’t tried to use that method of getting Noggle into his power before. The 
whirling of the wheel of if was a delicate business, not to be interrupted by 
people with warrants. And he would have to see that somebody was left 
-behind to make Noggle stop the wheel at the right time. 

It ought not to be difficult now, though. If he couldn't use his present 
power and position to get hold of Noggle, he’d have enough’ after the election 
— which would come off as scheduled, after all. First he'd make Noggle stop 
poor old Kedrick’s wheel. Then he'd have Callahan or somebody stand over 
Noggle with a gun while he spun his, Park's, wheel through another half turn. 
Then, maybe, Noggle would be allowed to halt his own carousel. 

For the first three days after his return he was too busy to give atten- 
tion to this plan. Everybody in New Belfast seemingly had written him or 
telephoned him or called at one of his two homes to see him. Monkev-face 
was a lousy secretary, but Park didn't dare hire another so long as he had 
his double identity to maintain. 

But the Antonini trials were due in a week back in that other world. 
And the heirs and assigns of Trigvy Darling had had a date set for a hearing 
on their damage claim. And, if Park knew his history, there would probably 
be- a .“reconstruction” period in the revolted territories, of which he wanted 
no part. 

For the second time Edwy Borup had his sanctuary invaded by Allister 
Park and a lot of tough-looking official persons, including Rufus Callahan. 

“Haw, Noggle,” said Park. “Feel a little more co-operative?” 

“Nay,” snapped Noggle. “But since you have me by the little finger, 
I suppose I'll have to do what you say.” 

“All rick. You’re honest, anyway. First you're going to stop Bret- 
wald Kedrick’s wheel. Bring him in, boys.” 

“But I don’t dare try to stop a wheel without my notes. You know 
what happened last time — ” 

“That’s all right’; we brought your whole damn library over.” 

There was nothing to it. Noggle stared at the fidgety Bretwald — the 
period of whose cycle was, fortunately, just twice his, so that both were in 
their own bodies at the same time. Then he said: “Wliew. Had a lot of 
psychic momentum, that ane; I just did stop him. He.’ll be all rick now. 
What next?” 

Park told everybody but Callahan to go out. Then he explained that 
Noggle was to give his wheel another half turn. 

“But,” objected Noggle, “that’ll take seven days. What’s going to be 
done with your body in the meantime?” 

UN — 5 
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“It’ll be kept here, and so will you. When the half cycle’s completed, 
you’ll stop my wheel, and then we’ll let you stop your own whenever you 
like. I’ve made sure that you'll stay here until you do the right thing by my 
wheel.” 

Noggle sighed. “And MacSvensson thought he’d get some simple- 
minded idealist ' like the bishop! How is it that your pattern of acting is 
different from his, when by the laws of luck you started out with much the 
same hereditary make-up?” 

Park shrugged. “Probably because Ive had to fight every step of the 
way, while he was more or less born into his job. We’re not so different, at 
that ; his excess energy went into social crusading, while mine’s gone into 
pol — thinging. I have an ideal or two kicking around somewhere. I’d like 
to meet Bishop Scoglund sometime; think I'd, like him.” 

“I’m afraid that's impossible,” said Noggle. “Even sending you back is 
risky. I don’t know what would happen if your body died while his mind 
in-dwelt it. You might land in still another possible world instead of in your 
ain. Or you might not land anywhere.” 

“I’ll take a chance,” said Park. “Ready?” 

“Yes.” Dr. Joseph Noggle stared at Park — 

“'Hey, Thane Park,” said a voice from the doorway. “A wick named 
Dunedin wants to see you. Says it’s weighty.” 

“Tell him I’m busy. No, send him in.” 

Monkey-face appeared, panting. “Have you gone yet ? Have you 
changed? Glory be to Bridget! You ... I mean his hallowship . . . 
what I mean is, the Althing signed a treaty with the Dakotians and Cherogi- 
ans and such, setting up an International Court for the Continent of Skrelle- 
land, and the bishop has been chosen ane of the judges! I thock you ock 
to know before you did anything.” 

“Well, well,” said Park. “That’s interesting, but I don’t know that it 
changes anything.” 

Callahan spoke up: “I think you’d make a better judge, xAJlister, than 

lie would. He’s a fine fellow’, but he will believe that everybody else is as 
uprick as he.” 

Park pondered. After all, what had he gone to all this trouble for — why' 
had he helped turn the affairs of half the continent upside down — except to 
resume a career as public prosecutor which, he hoped, would some day land 
him on the bench? In Vinland he’d played his hand with cynical disregard 
of even this world’s easygoing principles. And here was a judgeship handed 
him on a platter. 

“I’ll stay,” he said. 

“But,” objected Noggle, “how about those thirteen other men on your 
w r heel? Are you going to leave them out of their proper places?” 

Park grinned. “If they’re like me, they’re adaptable guys who’ve proba- 
bly got started on new careers by now. If we shift ’em all again it’ll just 
make more trouble for them. Come along, Rufus.” 
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The funeral of Allister Park, assistant secretary of war, brought out 
thousands of people. Some were politicians who had been associated with 
Park ; some came for the ride. A few came because they liked the man. 

In an anteroom of the Cathedral of Hallow Columbanus, Bishop Scog- 
lund waited for that infernal music to end, whereupon he would go out and 
preach the swellest damn funeral oration New Belfast had ever heard. It 
isn’t given to every man to conduct that touching ceremony for his own 
corpse, and the bishop intended to give his alter-ego a good send-off. 

In a way he was sorry to bid Allister Park good-by. Allister had a good 
deal more in common with his natural, authentic self than did the bishop. But 
he couldn’t keep up the two identities forever, and with the judgeship on one 
hand and the damage suit on the other, there wasn't much question of which 
of the two would have to be sacrificed. The pose of piety would probably 
become natural in time. The judgeship would give him an excuse for re- 
signing his bishopric. It was lucky that the Celtic Christian Church had a 
liberal attitude toward churchmen who wished to leave the church. Of course, 
he’d still have to be careful — girl friends and such. 

“What the devil — What do you wish, my son ?” said the bishop, look- 
ing up into Figgis’ unpleasant face. 

“You know what I wish, you old goat ! What are you going to do about 
my wife ?” 

“Are you Thane Figgis? Why, my friend, it seems that you have been 
subject to a monstrous deception!” 

“You bet I—” 

“Please, do not shout in the house of God ! What I was saying was that 
the guilty person was none other than the late Allister Park, may the Lord 
forgive his sins. He has been impersonating me. As you know, we looked 
very much alike. Allister Park confessed to me on his deathbed two days 
ago. No doubt his excesses brock him to his untimely end. Ah, for all his 
human frailties, he was a man of many good qualities. But you will forgive 
him, will you not?” 

“But . . . but I — ” 

“Please, for my sake. You would not speak ill of the dead, would you?” 

“Oh, hell! Your pardon, bishop. I thought I had a good thing, that’s 
all. G’-by. Sorry.” 

The music was coming to an end. The bishop stood up, straightened his 
vestments, and strode majestically out. If he could only count on that 
drunken nitwit Callahan not to forget himself and bust out laughing. 

The coffin was, like all coffins in Vinland, shaped like a viking longboat. 
It was smothered in flowers. It was also full of pine boards. Some people 
were weeping a bit. Even Callahan, in the front row, was appropriately 
solemn. 

“Friends, we have gathered here to pay a final tribute to one who has 
passed from among us — ” 



THE END. 
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Q It was a swell idea 
for removing an enemy. 

But there was one mat- 
ter to be considered— 

Illustrated by F. Kramer 

Council of Elders, 

Village of Umbolo, 

Twenty-five Miles Inland Along 
Third Rivulet Branching West 
Along River Congo Below 
Stanleyville, 

Belgian Congo, Africa. 

Reverend Sirs: 

Inclosed you will find my check 
for one hundred dollars which you 
will be able to exchange at any 
branch bank in the nearest white 
center. This sum is, I understand, 
twice the amount you usually re- 
ceive for a job of this sort. I have 
included extra because the distance 
of the field of operations may require 
extra energy on your part. 

In exchange for this sum, you will 
hate to death the following person: 
Mr. Quentin W. Kelvin, 

£574 King Charles Boulevard, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

He is five feet, ten inches in height; 
hair, brown; eyes, brown; age, forty- 
six years and three months. I in- 
close a copy of his business letter- 
head, a sample of his handwriting, 
and a postage stamp he has licked. 

I trust you can give me prompt 
service. For reasonable speed, I will 
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be glad to donate an additional one 
hundred dollars to the Negro Aid 
Society of Harlem, or to any other 
charity, or organization, you may 
choose to name. 

Yours , very truly, 

Edward Mannix, 

I head the letter twice, then 
handed it back to Mannix. 

“Are you nuts, Ed, or am I?”. 

He tried to throw another shot 
into his glass and missed. I grabbed 
the bottle, and put it out of his 
reach. 

“Not yet, sonny boy. Before you 
preserve your liver further, you tell 
me what that letter is all about.” 
“Ben,” he croaked, “I am not a 
violent man, am I?” 

“No!” I answered him. 

“This person Kelvin has been my 
Nemesis for years. We've been rivals 
ever since school days. I thought 
Fd done with him when graduation 
day came, but two years later, when 
I first met my wife, there he was 
again. And when I w T ent into part- 
nership with Jarvis, there was Kelvin 
managing a rival firm. 

“Well, that's business. But after 
I took over, he began to get the edge. 
I do not particularly blame him be- 
cause he thought of new angles be- 
fore I did, because he managed to 
freeze me out over half the time.” 
The waiter came by just then and 
wiped up the mess Mannix had 
made. Ed grabbed his arm. “Did 
you call the hospital?” 

“Yes, sir. We have been making 
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calls every fifteen minutes as you 
asked. And we gave them the mes- 
sage the first time; they under- 
stand/’ 

“How . . . how is he?” 

“The doctors say he is sinking fast, 
sir/’ 

“Do they know what is wrong with 
him?” 

“They are not sure/’ 

Mannix turned to me with a we- 
are-lost-the-captain-shouted look. 



“There's nothing they can do.” 

I poured him out a thimbleful. 
“Here, take it. And go on with the 
story.” 

He hunched over the glass. “Kel- 
vin was better-looking than I. It 
was more or less of a surprise to me 
when Judy turned him down and 
married me instead. But he wasn’t 
satisfied to let things stand. He’s 
been constantly trying to turn her 
against me, playing up my failures 
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and his own success. I think that is 
what finally made me decide to get 
him.” 

“So?” 

“I had to do something. But I 
didn’t know what. I knew, Ben, I 
could not get away with murder. 
Hate the sight of blood, and violence 
sickens me. Besides, I'm sure I’d 
give it all away no matter how air- 
tight a defense I might be able to 
work out in advance. And I don’t 
know any gangsters who might do 
the job for me. 

“Then some time ago, I noticed a 
story in a Sunday supplement to the 
Journal about the witch doctors of 
Africa. It was more or less a general 
account of tribal magic, but one item 
in particular attracted me. It seems 
that one tribe there has made a study 
of hate. They have a method 
whereby men are trained from child- 
hood in concentrating pure hate 
upon a single individual. So power- 
ful was that concentration that the 
person selected would rapidly fail in 
health and die .” 

The light began to break. “So your 
wrote this letter?” 

“Yes. I checked up on it in the 
library and found that such a tribe 
does exist, and that the missionaries 
tell about people getting sick for ap- 
parently no reason at all and passing 



out. Permanently. Doctors have 
never been able to find any trace of 
disease in such cases, no traces of 
poison, injury, or deficiency in diet. 
The victim just begins to lose weight, 
to feel tired and ill, and finally to 
sink into a coma.” 

The light burst. “So that’s why 
you’re soaking in the firewater. 
You’re afraid it won’t work after all? 
Or are you afraid of being a mur- 
derer in case it does?” 

“I’m not afraid of being sent up 
for killing him, no. The laws of this 
State do not recognize witchcraft; 
this letter would not stand in any 
court. But I haven’t told you the 
wh6le story, haven’t told you why 
I’m afraid it is working. 

“I’m broke, Ben. Kelvin cleaned 
me out a month ago. 

“You know what that means? It 
means that the check I sent to Africa 
is going to bounce. It’ll take a cou- 
ple of months before it does, because 
of the slowness of international 
banking. But when it does — ” 

The waiter was here again. “Mr. 
Mannix,” he said, “the hospital just 
called; Mr. Kelvin died at 12:43.” 
“You see,” groaned Mannix. “I 
was right. The Haters got him. 
What’ll I do, Ben, when they find 
that check of mine is no good? 
What’ll I do?” 



THE END. 
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m The oldest story of all — 
a tale of the First Man, 
and three who intruded— 
from the pen of one of 
fantasy’s most popular authors. 



by C. L. MOORE 

It was the first Sabbath. Down 
the open glades of Eden a breeze 
stirred softly. Nothing else in sight 
moved except a small winged head 
that fluttered, yawning, across the 
glade and vanished among leaves 
that drew back to receive it. The 
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air quivered behind it like a wake 
left in water of incomparable clarity. 
From far away and far above a faint 
drift of singing echoed, “Hosannah 
. . . hosannah . . . hosannah — ” 
The seraphim were singing about the 
Throne. 

A pool at the edge of the glade 
gave back light and color like a great, 
dim jewel. It gave back reflections, 
too. The woman who bent over it 
had just discovered that. She was 
leaning above the water until her 
cloudy dark hair almost dipped into 
the surface. There was a curious 
shadow all about her, like a thin gar- 
ment which did not quite conceal 
how lovely she was, and though no 
breeze stirred just now, that shadow 
garment moved uneasily upon her 
and her hair lifted a little as if upon 
a breeze that did not blow. 

She was so quiet that a passing 
cherub-head paused above the wa- 
ter to look, too, hanging like a hum- 
mingbird motionless over its own re- 
flection in the pool. 

“Pretty!” approved the cherub in 
a small, piping voice. “New here, 
aren’t you?” 

The woman looked up with a slow 
smile, putting back the veil of her 
hair. 

“Yes, I am,” she answered softly. 
Her voice did not sound quite sure 
of itself. She had never spoken aloud 
before until this moment. 

“You’ll like the Garden,” said the 
cherub in a slightly patronizing tone, 
giving his rainbow wings a shake. 
“Anything I can do for you? I’m 
not busy just now. Be glad to show 
you around.” 

“Thank you,” smiled the woman, 
her voice sounding a little more con- 
fident. “I’ll find my way.” 

The cherub shrugged his colored 
wings. “Just as you say. By the 
way, I suppose they warned you 
about the Tree?” 



The woman glanced up at him 
rather quickly, her shadowy eyes 
narrowing. 

“The Tree? Is there danger?” 

“Oh, no. You mustn’t touch it, 
that’s all. It’s the one in the middle 
of the Garden, the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil — you 
can’t miss it. I saw the Man look- 
ing at it yesterday for quite a while. 
That reminds me, have you met the 
Man?” 

The woman bent her head so that 
the hair swung forward to veil her 
face. From behind it, in a voice that 
sounded as if she might be smiling, 
she said: 

“He’s waiting for me now.” 

“Oh?” said the cherub, impressed. 
“Well, you’ll find him over by the 
orange grove east of the Tree. He’s 
resting. It’s the Day of Rest, you 
know.” The cherub tilted an inti- 
mate eyebrow heavenward and 
added: “He’s resting, too. Hear 

the singing? He made the Man only 
yesterday, right out of this very 
earth you’re standing on. We were 
all watching. It was wonderful — 
Afterward, He called the man Adam, 
and then Adam named the animals — 
By the way, what’s your name?” 

The woman smiled down at her 
own veiled reflection in the water. 
After a moment — 

“Lilith,” she said. 

The cherub stared, his eyes widen- 
ing into two blue circles of surprise. 
He was speechless for an instant. 
Then he pursed his pink mouth to 
whistle softly. 

“Why,” he stammered, “you . . . 
you’re the Queen of Air and Dark- 
ness!” 

Smiling up at him from the cor- 
ners of her eyes, the woman nodded. 
The cherub stared at her big-eyed 
for a moment longer, too overcome 
for speech. Then, suddenly, he beat 
his rainbow pinions together and 
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darted off through the trees without 
another word, the translucent air 
rippling in a lazy, half-visible wake 
behind him. Lilith looked after him 
with a shadowy smile on her face. 
He was going to warn Adam. The 
smile deepened. Let him. 

Lilith turned for one last glance 
into the mirror of the pool at the 
strange new shape she had just put 
on. It was the newest thing in crea- 
tion — not even God knew about it. 
And rather surprisingly, she thought 
she was going to like it. She did not 
feel nearly as stifled and heavy as 
she had expected to feel, and there 
was something distinctly pleasant in 
the softness of the breeze pouring 
caressingly about her body, the fra- 
grance of springtime sweet in her nos- 
trils, the grass under her bare feet. 
The Garden was beautiful with a 
beauty she had not realized until she 
saw it through human eyes. Every- 
thing she saw through them, indeed, 
was curiously different now. Here 
in this flesh all her faculties seemed 
refocused, as if she, who had always 
seen with such crystal clarity, now 
looked through rainbows at every- 
thing she saw. But it was a pleasant 
refocusing. She wished she had 
longer to enjoy her tenancy in this 
five-sensed flesh she shared with 
Adam. 

But she had very little time. She 
glanced up toward the bright, un- 
changing glory above the trees as if 
she could pierce the floor of heaven 
and see God resting on the unimag- 
inable splendor of the Throne while 
the seraphim chanted in long, shin- 
ing rows about him. At any moment 
he might stir and lean forward over 
Eden, looking down. Lilith instinc- 
tively shrugged her shadowy gar- 
ment closer about her. If he did not 
look too closely, he might not pierce 
that shadow. But if he did — A 



little thrill of excitement, like forked 
lightning, went through the strange 
new flesh she wore. She liked danger. 

She bent over the pool for one last 
look at herself, and the pool was a 
great, dim eye looking back at her, 
almost sentient, almost aware of her. 
This was a living Garden. The trans- 
lucent air quivered with a rhythmic 
pulsing through the trees; the ground 
was resilient under her feet; vines 
drew back to let her pass beneath 

them. Lilith, turning away through 
the swimming air after the cherub, 
puzzled a little as she walked through 
the parting trees. The relation was 
very close between flesh and earth — 
perhaps her body was so responsive 
to the beauty of the Garden because 
it aped so closely flesh that had been 
a part of the Garden yesterday. And 
if even she felt that kinship, what 
must Adam feel, who was himself 
earth only yesterday? 

The Garden was like a vast, half- 
sentient entity all around her, puls- 
ing subtly with the pulse of the lu- 
cent air. Had God drawn from this 
immense and throbbing fecundity all 
the life which peopled Eden? Was 
Adam merely an extension of it, a 
focus and intensification of the same 
life which pulsed through the Gar- 
den? Creation was too new; she 
could only guess. 

She thought, too, of the Tree of 
Knowledge as she walked smoothly 
through the trees. That Tree, tempt- 
ing and forbidden. Why? Was God 
testing Man somehow? Was Man 

then, not quite finished, after all? 
Was there any flaw in Eden? Sud- 
denly she knew that there must be. 
Her very presence here was proof of 
it, for she, above all others, had no 
right to intrude into this magical 
closed sphere which was God’s great- 
est work. Yet here she walked 
through the heart of it, and not even 
God knew, yet— 
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Lilith slanted a smile up through 
the leaves toward the choruses of the 
seraphim whose singing swelled and 
sank and swelled again, unutterably 
sweet .high above the trees. The 
animals watched her pass with wide, 
bewildered eyes, somehow not quite 
at ease, although no such thing as 
fear had yet stirred through the Gar- 
den. Lilith glanced at them curi- 
ously as she passed. They were 
pretty things. She liked Eden. 

Presently a swooning fragrance 
came drifting to her through the 
trees, almost too sweet to enjoy, and 
she heard a small voice piping excit- 
edly: “Lilith . . . Air and Dark- 

ness — He won't like it! Michael 
ought to know — ” 

Lilith smiled and stepped clear 
of the trees into the full, soft glow 
of Eden’s sun. It did not touch the 
shadow that dimly veiled the pale 
contours of this newest shape in 
Eden. Once or twice that intangible 
breeze lifted her hair in a great, dim 
cloud about her, though no leaves 
moved. She stood quiet, staring 
across the glade, and as she stared 
she felt the first small tremor of dis- 
trust in this new flesh she wore. 

For on a grassy bank in the sun- 
light, under the blossoming orange 
trees, lay Adam. And the trees and 
the flowers of Eden had seemed beau- 
tiful to the eyes of this body Lilith 
wore, and the breezes and the per- 
fumes had delighted it — but here' 
was flawless perfection newly shaped 
out of the warm red earth of Eden 
into the image of its Maker, and the 
sight of him frightened Lilith because 
it pleased her so. She did not trust 
a beauty that brought her to a stand- 
still under the trees, not quite cer- 
tain why she had stopped. 

He sprawled in long-limbed mag- 
nificence on the grass, laughing up 
at the cherub with his curly yellow 



head thrown back. Every line of 
him and every motion had a splen- 
did male beauty as perfect as Om- 
nipotence could make it. Though he 
wore no clothing he was no more 
naked than she, for there was a curi- 
ous glow all about him, a garment of 
subtle glory that clothed him as if 
with an all-enveloping halo. 

The cherub danced excitedly up 
and down in the air above him, 
shrilling: 

“She shouldn’t be here! You 
know she shouldn’t! She’s evil, that’s 
what she is! God won’t like it! 
She — ” Then above Adam’s head he 
caught Lilith’s eye, gulped a time or 
two, piped one last admonishing, 
“Better watch out!” and fluttered 
away among the leaves, looking back 
over one wflng as he flew. 

Adam’s gaze followed the cherub’s. 
The laughter faded from his face and 
he got up slowly, the long, smooth 
muscles sliding beautifully under his 
garment of subtle glory as he moved. 
He was utter perfection in every- 
thing he did, flawless, new-made at 
the hands of God. He came toward 
her slowly, a shining wonder on his 
face. 

Lilith stared at him distrustfully. 
The other glories, of the Garden had 
pleased her abstractly, in a way 
that left her mistress of herself. Blit 
here was something she did not un- 
derstand at all. The eternal Lilith 
looked out, bewildered, through the 
eyes of a body that found something 
strange and wonderful in Adam. She 
laid a hand on the upper part of that 
body which rose and fell with her 
breathing, and felt something beat- 
ing strongly beneath the smooth, 
curved surface of the stuff called 
flesh. 

Adam came toward her slowly. 
They met in the middle of the glade, 
and for a long moment neither spoke. 
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Then Adam said in a marveling 
voice, resonant and deep: 

“You . . . you’re just as I knew 
you’d be — I knew you’d be some- 
where, if I could only find you. 
Where were you hiding?” 

With an effort Lilith mastered this 
odd, swimming warmth in her which 
she did not understand. After all, 
he was nothing but a certain limited 
awareness housed in newly shaped 
flesh, and it made no real difference 
at all what shape that flesh wore. 
Her business was too dangerous for 
her to linger here admiring him be- 
cause by some accident he was pleas- 
ing to the eyes of her newly acquired 
body. She made her voice like honey 
in her throat and looked up at him* 
under her lashes, crooning: 

“I wasn’t here at all, until you 
thought of me.” 

“Until I — ” Adam’s golden brows 
met. 

“God made you in His image,” said 
Lilith, fluttering the lashes. “There’s 
so much of God in you still — didn’t 
you know you could create, too, if 
you desired strongly enough?” 

She remembered that deep need of 
his pulsing out and out in great, de- 
manding waves from the Garden, and 
how it had seemed a call addressed 
to her alone. She had delighted as 
she yielded to it, deliberately sub- 
ordinating her will to the will of the 
unseen caller in the Garden. She 
had let it draw her down out of the 
swimming void, let it mold flesh 
around her in the shape it chose, until 
all her being was incased in the 
strange, soft, yielding substance 
which was proving so treacherously 
responsive to the things she was en- 
countering in Eden. 

Adam shook his curly head un- 
comprehendingly. “You weren’t 
here. I couldn’t find you,” he re- 
peated, as if he had not heard her. 
“I watched all day among the ani- 



mals, and they were all in twos but 
Man. I knew you must be some- 
where. I knew just how you’d look. 
I thought I’d call you Eve when I 
found you — Eve, the Mother of All 
Living. Do you like it?” 

“It’s a good name,” murmured 
Lilith, coming nearer to him, “but 
not for me. I’m Lilith, who came 
out of the dark because you needed 
me.” She smiled a heady smile at 
him, and the shadowy garment drew 
thin across her shoulders as she 
lifted her anns. Adam seemed a lit- 
tle uncertain about what to do with 
his own arms as she clasped her 
hands behind his neck and tiptoed a 
little, lifting her face. 

“Lilith?” he echoed in a bemused 
voice. “I like the sound. What does 
it mean?” 

“Never mind,” she crooned in her 
sweetest voice. “I came because you 
wanted me.” And then, in a mur- 
mur: “Bend your head, Adam, I 

want to show you something — ” 

It was the first kiss in Eden. 
When it was over, Lilith opened her 
eyes and looked up at Adam aghast, 
so deeply moved by the pleasantness 
of that kiss that she could scarcely 
remember the purpose that had 
prompted it. Adam blinked dizzily 
down at her. He had found what 
to do with his arms. He stammered, 
still in that bemused voice: 

“Thank God, you did come! I 
wish He could have sent you sooner. 
We—” 

Lilith recovered herself enough to 
murmur gently: “Don’t you under- 

stand, dear? God didn’t send me. 
It was you, yourself, waiting and 
wanting me, that let me take shape 
out of ... . never mind . . . and 
come to you in the body you pictured 
for me, because I knew what won- 
derful things we could accomplish 
here in Eden, together. You’re 
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God’s own image, and you have 
greater powers than you know, 
Adam/’ The tremendous idea that 
had come to her in the ether when 
she first heard his soundless call 
glowed in her voice. “There’s no 
limit to what we could do here, to- 
gether! Greater things than even 
God ever dreamed — ” 

“You’re so pretty,” interrupted 
Adam, smiling down at her with his 
disarming, empty smile. “I’m so 
glad you came—” 

Lilith let the rest of her eagerness 
run out in a long sigh. It was no 
use trying to talk to him now. He 
was too new. Powerful with a god- 
like power, yes, but unaware of it — 
unaware even of himself as an indi- 
vidual being. He had not tasted the 
Fruit of Knowledge and his inno- 
cence was as flawless as his beauty. 
Nothing was in his mind, or could 
be, that God had not put there at 
his shaping from the warm earth of 
Eden. 

And perhaps it was best, after all. 
Adam was too close to godhood to 
see eye to eye with her in all she 
might want to do. If he never tasted 
knowledge, then he would ask no 
questions — and so he must never 
touch the Tree. 

The Tree — It reminded her that 
Eden was still a testing ground, not 
a finished creation. She thought she 
knew now what the flaw in man had 
been which made it possible for 
Lilith, of all the creatures of ether, 
to stand here at the very focus of 
all the power and beauty and inno- 
cence in Eden. Lilith, who was evil 
incarnate and knew it very well. 
God had made Adam incomplete, 
and not, perhaps, realized the flaw. 
And out of Adam’s need Adam him- 
self had created woman — who was 
not complete either. Lilith realized 
it suddenly, and began to understand 
the depth of her reaction to this 



magnificent creature who still held 
her in his arms. 

There was an idea somewhere back 
of all this which was immensely im- 
portant, but her mind would not pur- 
sue it. Her mind kept sliding off 
the question to dwell cloudily on the 
Man upon whose shoulder she was 
leaning. What curious stuff this 
flesh was! WTiile she wore it, not 
even the absorbing question of God’s 
purpose, not even her own peril here, 
could quite obliterate the knowledge 
of Adam’s presence, his arm about 
her. Values had changed in a fright- 
ening way, and the most frightening 
thing of all was that she did not 
care. She laid her head back on his 
shoulder and inhaled the honeyed 
perfume of the orange blossoms, fu- 
tilely reminding herself that she was 
dangerously wasting time. At any 
moment God might look down and 
see her, and there was so much to be 
done before that happened. She 
must master this delicious fogging 
of the senses whenever Adam’s arm 
tightened about her. The Garden 
must be fortified, and she must be- 
gin now. 

Sighing, she laced her fingers 
through Adam’s and crooned in the 
softest voice: 

“I want to see the Garden. Won’t 
you show it to me?” 

His voice was warm as he an- 
swered: 

“I want to! I hoped you’d ask 
me that. It’s such a wonderful 
place.” 

A cherub fluttered across the val- 
ley as they strolled eastward, and 
paused on beating wings to frown 
down at them. 

“Wait till He looks down,” he 
piped. “Just wait, that’s all!” Adam 
laughed, and the cherub clucked dis- 
approvingly and fluttered off, shak- 
ing his head. 

Lilith, leaning on Adam’s shoul- 
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der, laughed, too. She was glad that 
he could not understand the cherub's 
warnings, deaf in the perfection of 
his innocence. So long as she could 
prevent it he would never taste that 
Fruit. The knowledge of evil was 
not in him and it must never be. 
For she was herself, as she realized 
well, the essence of abstract evil as 
opposed to abstract good — balanc- 
ing it, making it possible. Her part 
was as necessary as God’s in the 
scheme of creation, for light cannot 
exist without dark, nor positive 
without negative, nor good without 
evil. 

Yet she did not feel in the least 
evil just now. There was no antago- 
nism at all between her negation and 
the strong positive innocence of the 
man beside her. 

“Look,” said Adam, sweeping a 
long-armed gesture. A low hillside 
lay before them, starry with flowers 
except for a scar in its side where 
the raw, bare earth of Eden showed 
through. The scar was already heal- 
ing over with a faint mist of green. 
“That’s where I was made,” said 
Adam softly. “Right out of that 
hillside. Does it seem rather . . . 
rather wonderful to you, Lilith?” 

“If it does to you,” she crooned, 
and meant it. “Why?” 

“The animals don’t seem to un- 
derstand. I hoped you would. It’s 
as if the . . . the whole Garden 
were part of me. If there are other 
men, do you suppose they’ll love the 
earth like this, Lilith, for its own 
sake? Do you think they’ll have 
this same feeling about the place 
where they were born? Will one cer- 
tain hill or valley be almost one flesh 
with theirs, so that they’d sicken 
away from it and fight and die if 
they had to, to keep it — as I think 
I would? Do you feel it, too?” 

The air went pulsing past them, 
sweet with the music of the seraphim. 



while Lilith looked out over the val- 
ley that had brought Adam to birth. 
She was trying hard, but she could 
not quite grasp that passionate iden- 
tification with the earth of Eden 
which beat like blood through 
Adam’s veins. 

“Eden is you,” she murmured. “I 
can understand that. You mustn't 
ever leave it.” 

“Leave it?” laughed Adam. 
“Where else is there? Eden belongs 
to us forever — and you belong to 
me.” 

Lilith let herself relax delight- 
fully against his shoulder, knowing 
suddenly that she loved this irrespon- 
sible, dangerous flesh even while she 
distrusted it. And— - 

Something was wrong. The sud- 
den awareness of it chilled her and 
she glanced uneasily about, but it 
was several minutes before her flesh- 
bound senses located the wrongness. 
Then she put her head back and 
stared up through the trees with 
puckered brows. 

“What is it?” Adam smiled down 
at her. “Angels? They go over 
quite often, you know.” 

Lilith did not answer. She was 
listening hard. Until now all Eden 
had echoed faintly and sweetly with 
the chanting of seraphim about the 
Throne. But now the sounds that 
softed down through the bright, 
translucent air were not carols of 
praise. There was trouble in heaven. 
She could hear faraway shouts in 
great, ringing, golden voices from 
infinitely high above, the clash and 
hiss of flaming swords, and now and 
again a. crash as if part of the very 
walls of heaven had crumbled inward 
under some unimaginable onslaught. 

It was hard to believe — but there 
was war in heaven. 

A wave of relief went delightfully 
through Lilith, Good — let them 
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the cherub scalded. 



fight. She smiled to herself and 
snuggled closer to Adam’s side. The 
trouble, whatever it might be, would 
keep God’s attention distracted a 
while longer from what went on in 
Eden, and she was devoutly grateful 
for that. She needed this respite. 



She had awhile longer, then, to ac- 
custom herself to the vagaries of this 
strange body, and to the strange re- 
action Adam was causing, before the 
war was over in heaven and war 
began in Eden between Lilith and 
God. 
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A shudder of terror and anticipa- 
tion went over her again as she 
thought of that. She was not sure 
God could destroy her if He would, 
for she was a creature of the dark- 
ness beyond His light and her ex- 
istence was necessary to the struc- 
ture he was rearing in heaven and 
upon earth. Without the existence 
of such as Lilith, the balance of crea- 
tion might tip over. No, God would 
not — perhaps could not — destroy 
her, but He could punish very ter- 
ribly. 

This flesh, for instance. It was so 
soft, so perishable. She was aware 
of a definite cleavage between the 
mind and the body that housed it. 
Perhaps God had been wise in choos- 
ing this fragile container instead of 
some imperishable substance into 
which to pour all the innocence, the 
power that was Adam. It was dan- 
gerous to trust such power in an in- 
dependent body — as Lilith meant to 
prove to God if her plan went well. 
But it was no part of that plan — 
now — to have an angered God de- 
stroy His fleshly image. 

She must think of some way to 
prevent it. Presently she would 
waken out of this warm, delightful 
fog that persisted so long as Adam’s 
arm was about her, but there was 
no hurry yet. Not while war raged 
in heaven. She had never known a 
mood like this before, when cloudy 
emotions moved like smoke through 
her mind and nothing in creation 
had real significance except this mag- 
nificent male upon whose shoulder 
she leaned. 

Then Adam looked down at her 
and smiled, and all the noises of war 
above blanked out as if they had 
never been. The Garden, half sen- 
tient, stirred uneasily from grass 
roots to treetops in response to those 
ringing battle shouts from above; 



but the Man and the woman did not 
even hear. 

Time was nothing. Imperceptibly 
it passed, and presently a soft green 
twilight deepened over Eden. Adam 
and Lilith paused after a while on a 
mossy bank above a stream that 
tinkled over stones. Sitting with her 
head on Adam’s shoulder and listen- 
ing to the sound of the water, Lilith 
remembered how lightly life was 
rooted in this flesh of theirs. 

"Adam,” she murmured, "awhile 
ago you mentioned dying. Do you 
know about death?” 

"Death?” said Adam comfortably. 
"I don’t remember. I think I never 
heard of it.” 

"I hope,” she said, "that you never 
will. It would mean leaving, Eden, 
you know.” 

His arm went rigid around her. 
"I couldn’t! I wouldn’t!” 

"You’re not immortal, dear. It 
could happen, unless — ” 

"Unless what? Tell me!” 

"If there were a Tree of Life,” she 
said slowly, measuring her words, "a 
Tree whose fruit would give you im- 
mortality as the fruit of that other 
Tree would give you knowledge, then 
I think not even God could drive 
you out of Eden.” 

"A Tree of Life — ” he echoed 
softly. "What would it be like?” 
Lilith closed her eyes. "A dark 
Tree, I think,” she answered, almost 
in a whisper. "Dark limbs, dark 
leaves — pale, shining fruit hanging 
among them like lanterns. Can’t 
you see it?” 

Adam was silent. She glanced up 
at him. His eyes were shut and a 
look of intense longing was on his 
face in the twilight. There was si- 
lence about them for a long while. 
Presently she felt the tenseness of 
his body slacken beside her. He 
breathed out in a long sigh. 

"I think there is a Tree of Life,” 
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he said. “I think it’s in the center 
of the Garden near the other Tree. 
I’m sure it’s there. The fruit are 
pale, just as you thought. They 
send out a light like moonlight in 
the dark. Tomorrow we’ll taste 
them.” 

And Lilith relaxed against his 
shoulder with a sigh of her own. To- 
morrow he would be immortal, like 
herself. She listened anxiously, and 
still heard the faraway battle cries 
of the seraphim echoing through the 
sky. War in heaven and peace on 
earth — 

Through the deepening twilight of 
Eden no sound came except the 
music of the water and, somewhere 
off through the trees, a crooning lul- 
laby in a tiny, piping voice as some 
cherub sang himself to sleep. Some- 
where nearer other small voices 
squabbled drowsily a while, then fell 
silent. The most delightful lassitude 
was stealing over Lilith’s body. She 
turned her cheek against Adam’s 
shoulder and felt that cloudy fog- 
ging of the senses which she was 
coming to know so well — close like 
water above her head. 

And the evening and the morning 
were the eighth day. 

Lilith woke first. Birds were 
singing gloriously, and as she lay 
there on Adam’s shoulder a cherub 
flashed across the stream on dazzling 
wings, caroling at the top of his pip- 
ing voice. He did not see them. The 
pleasant delirium of a spring morn- 
ing filled the whole wakening Gar- 
den, and Lilith sat up with a smile. 
Adam scarcely stirred. Lilith looked 
down at him with a glow of tender- 
ness that alarmed her. She was com- 
ing to identify herself with Adam, as 
Adam was one with the Garden — 
this flesh was a treacherous thing. 

Suddenly, blindingly, she knew 
that. Terror of what it was doing 



to the entity which was Lilith rolled 
over her in a great wave, and with- 
out thinking, almost without realiz- 
ing what she did, she sprang up and 
out of the flesh that was betraying, 
her. Up, up through the crystal 
morning she sprang, impalpable as 
the air around her. Up and up until 
the Adam that flesh had valued too 
highly was invisible, and the very 
treetops that hid him were a feathery 
green blur and she could see the walls 
that closed the Garden in, the rivers 
running out of it like four great 
blades of silver in the morning sun. 

Besides the sleeping Adam noth- 
ing was left but the faintest blur of 
a woman shape, wrapped in shadow 
that made it almost invisible against 
the moss. The eye could scarcely 
have made it out there under the 
trees. 

Lilith swam delightfully through 
the bright, still emptiness of the 
early morning. From here she could 
hear quite clearly the strong hosan- 
nahs of the seraphim pouring out in 
mighty golden choruses over the jas- 
per walls. Whatever trouble had 
raged in heaven yesterday, today it 
was resolved. She scarcely troubled 
her mind about it. 

She was free — free of the flesh and 
the terrifying weakness that had 
gone with it. She could see clearly 
now, no longer deluded by the dis- 
tortions of value that had made life 
in that flesh so confusing. Her 
thoughts were not colored by it any 
more. Adam was nothing but a su- 
perb vessel now, brimmed with the 
power of God. Her perspective had 
been too warped down there in Eden 
to realize how little that magnificent 
body of his mattered in comparison 
to the power inherent in it. 

She let the cold, clear ether bathe 
her of illusions while the timeless 
time of the void swam motionless 
around her. She had been in greater 
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danger than she knew; it had taken 
this morning dip in the luminous 
heights to cleanse her mind of Adam. 
Refreshed, fortified against that per- 
ilous weakness, she could return now 
and take up her mission again. And 
she must do it quickly, before God 
noticed her. Or was he watching 
already? 

She swooped luxuriantly in a long, 
airy curve and plummeted toward 
Eden. 

Adam still slept timelessly upon 
the moss. Lilith dropped closer, 
shrugging herself together in antici- 
pation of entering and filling out into 
life the body she had thrown off. 
And then — then a shock like the 
shock of lightning jolted her in mid- 
air until the Garden reeled beneath 
her. For where she had left only 
the faint, ephemeral husk of a woman 
beside Adam, a woman of firm, pale 
'flesh lay now, asleep on the Man’s 
shoulder. Golden hair spilled in a 
long skein across the moss, and the 
woman’s head moved a little to the 
rhythm of Adam’s breathing. 

Lilith recovered herself and hov- 
ered nearer, incandescent with such 
jealousy, and rage as she had never 
dreamed could touch her. The 
woman was clothed in a softly glow- 
ing halo as Adam was clothed. But 
it was Lilith’s own shape she wore 
beneath that halo. 

A sick dismay shook Lilith bodi- 
lessly in the air. God had been 
watching, then — waiting, perhaps, to 
strike. He had been here — it might 
have been no longer than a moment 
ago. She knew it by the very silence 
of the place. Everything was still 
hushed and awed by the recent Pres- 
ence. God had passed by, and God 
had seen that tenantless garment of 
flesh she had cast off to swim in the 
ether, and God had known her whole 
scheme in one flash of His all-seeing 
eye. 

UN— -6 



He had taken the flesh she had 
worn, then, and used it for His own 
purposes — her precious, responsive 
flesh that had glowed at the touch of 
Adam’s hand belonged now to an- 
other woman, slept in her place on 
Adam’s shoulder. Lilith shook with 
intolerable emotion at the thought 
of it. She would not — 

Adam was waking. Lilith hovered 
closer, watching jealously as he 
yawned, blinked, smiled, turned his 
curly head to look down at the 
woman beside him. Then he sat up 
so abruptly that the golden creature 
at his side cried out in a sweet, high 
voice and opened eyes bluer than a 
cherub’s to stare at him reproach- 
fully. Lilith, hating her, still saw 
that she had beauty of a sort com- 
parable to Adam’s, exquisite, brim- 
ming with the glorious emptiness of 
utter innocence. There was a round- 
ness and an appealing softness to 
her that was new in Eden, but the 
shape she wore was Lilith’s and none 
other. 

Adam stared down at her in 
amazement. 

“L-Lilith — ” he stammered. “Who 
are you? Where’s Lilith? I — ” 

“Who is Lilith?” demanded the 
golden girl in a soft, hurt voice, sit- 
ting up and pushing the glowing hair 
back with both hands in a lovely, 
smooth gesture. “I don’t know. I 
can’t remember — ” She let the 

words die and stared about the Gar- 
den with a blue gaze luminous with 
wonder. Then the eyes came back 
to Adam and she smiled very 
sweetly. 

Adam had put a hand to his side, 
a pucker of the first pain in Eden 
drawing his golden brows together. 
For no reason at all he was remem- 
bering the scarred bank from which 
the earth that shaped him had been 
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taken. He opened his mouth to 
speak. 

And then out of the glow of the 
morning a vast, bodiless Voice spoke 
quietly. 

“I have taken a rib from your side, 
Man, 5 ' said the Voice. The whole 
glade trembled at the sound; the 
brook ceased its tinkling, the leaves 
stood still upon the trees. Not a 
bird sang. Filling the whole morn- 
ing, the whole Garden, the Voice 
went on: “Out of the flesh of your 

flesh I have made a helpmate and 
a wife for you. Forsaking all oth- 
ers, cleave unto her. Forsaking all 
others — 55 

The Voice ceased not suddenly, 
but by echoing degrees that made 
the leaves shiver upon the trees in 
rhythm to Its fading syllables, “For- 
saking all others . . . all others . . . 
all others — 55 

And then it was as if a light ceased 
to glow in the Garden which, until 
it went out, no one had perceived. 
The air dimmed a little, and thick- 
ened and dulled, so that one blinked 
in the aftermath when the presence 
of God was withdrawn. 

The woman drew closer to Adam’s 
side, putting out uncertain hands to 
him, frightened by the quiet, tre- 
mendous Voice and the silence of the 
Garden. Adam dropped an arm 
automatically about her, stilling her 
fright against his shoulder. He bent 
his curly head as the Voice ceased 
to echo through the shaken air. 

“Yes, Lord , 55 he said obediently. 
There was an instant more of silence 
everywhere. Then timidly the brook 
sent a tentative ripple of sound into 
the air, a bird piped once, a breeze 
began to blow. God had withdrawn . 

Bodiless, trembling with emotions 
she had no name for, Lilith watched 
the Man and the woman alone on 
the moss bank she had shared last 
night with Adam. He looked down 



at the frightened girl huddling 
against him. 

“I suppose you’re Eve , 55 he said, a 
certain gentleness in his voice that 
made Lilith writhe. 

“If you say so , 55 murmured the 
girl, glancing up at him under a flut- 
ter of lashes. Lilith hated him. Over 
her fair head Adam looked out across 
the quiet glade. 

“Lilith ? 55 he said. “Lilith — 55 

A warm rush of answer focused all 
Lilith’s being into one responding 
cry. 

“Yes, Adam . . . yes! I’m here ! 55 

He might have heard her bodiless 
reply, it was so passionate an answer 
to his call, but at that instant Eve 
said witfi childish petulance: 

“Who is this Lilith, Adam? Why 
do you keep calling her? Won’t I 
do?” 

Adam looked down uncertainly. 
While he hesitated. Eve deliberately 
snuggled against him with a warm 
little wriggle that was Lilith’s alone. 
By that, if by no other sign, Lilith 
knew it was her very flesh God had 
taken to mold this pale girl from 
Adam’s rib, using the same pattern 
which Adam had designed for Lilith. 
Eve wore it now, and in that shape 
knew, without learning them, all the 
subtle tricks that Lilith’s age-old 
wisdom had evolved during the 
brief while she dwelt in the Body. 
Lilith’s lost flesh, Lilith’s delightful 
use of it, Lilith’s Adam — all were 
Eve’s now. 

Fury and wild despair and an in- 
tolerable ache that made the world 
turn black around her blinded Lilith 
to the two beneath the tree. She 
could not bear to w T atch them any 
longer. With a soundless wail of de- 
spair she turned and flung herself 
up again into the limitless heights 
above Eden. 

But this time the ether was no 
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anodyne for her grief. It had been 
no true anodyne before, she knew 
now. For a disease was upon her 
that had its seed, perhaps, in the flesh 
she wore briefly — but too long. God 
had made Adam incomplete, and 
Adam to assuage his need had flung 
out a net to trap some unwary crea- 
ture for his own. Shame burned in 
her. The Queen of Air and Dark- 
ness, like some mindless elemental, 
had fallen into his trap; he had used 
her as she had meant to use him. 
She was a part of him now, trapped 
in the flesh that was incomplete 
without him, and her need for him 
was so deep that she could not es- 
cape now, even though that body was 
no longer hers. The roots of her 
disease had been in the flesh, but the 
virulence had spread into the very 
essence of the being which was Lilith 
and no bath in the deeps of space 
could cleanse her now. In the flesh 
or out of it, on earth or in ether, 
an insatiable need was upon her 
that could never be slaked. 

And a dreadful suspicion was tak- 
ing shape in her mind. Adam in his 
innocence could never have planned 
this. Had God known, all along? 
Had it been no error, after all, that 
Adam was created incomplete? And 
was this a punishment designed by 
God for tampering with his plan? 
Suddenly she thought that it must 
be. There would be no awe-inspiring 
struggle between light and dark such 
as she had half expected when God 
recognized her presence. There 
would be no struggle at all. She was 
vanquished, judged and punished all 
at a blow. No glory was in it, only 
this unbearable longing, a spiritual 
hunger more insatiable than any 
hunger the flesh could feel for the 
man she would never have again. 
She clove the airy heights above 
Eden for what might have been a 
thousand years, or a moment, had 



time existed in the void, knowing 
only that Adam was lost to her for- 
ever. 

Forever? She writhed around in 
mid-ether, checking the wild, aim- 
less upward flight. Forever? x\dam 
still looked out across the Garden 
and called her name, even while He 
held that pale usurper in his arms. 
Perhaps God had not realized the 
strength of the strange unity between 
the man and the first woman in 
Eden. Perhaps God had not thought 
that she would fight. Perhaps there 
was a chance left, after all — 

Downward through the luminous 
gulfs she plunged, down and down 
until Eden expanded like a bubble 
beneath her and the strong choruses 
of the seraphim were sweet again 
above the Garden. Adam and Eve 
were still beside the brook where 
she had left them. Eve on a rock 
was splashing her small feet and 
flashing blue-eyed glances over her 
shoulder that made Adam smile when 
he met them. Lilith hated her. 

“Adam!” squealed Eve as the 
plunging Lilith came into hearing. 
“Look out — I’m slipping! Catch 
me! Quick!” It was the same croon 
Lilith had put into the throat of the 
body she had lost. Remembering 
how roundly and softly it had come 
swelling up in her throat, she writhed 
with a vitriolic helplessness that 
made the Garden dance in waves 
like heat around her. 

“Catch me!” cried Eve again in 
the most appealing voice in the 
world. Adam sprang to clasp her as 
she slid. She threw both pale amis 
about his neck and crowed with 
laughter so infectious that two pass- 
ing cherubs paused in midair to rock 
with answering mirth and beat each 
other over the shoulders with their 
wings. 

“ Adam . . . Adam . . . Adam — ” 
wailed Lilith voicelessly. It was a 
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silent wail, but all lier heartbreak 
and despair and intolerable longing 
went into it, and above Eve’s golden 
head Adam looked up, the laughter 
dying on his face. “ Adam ! ” cried 
Lilith again. And this time he heard. 

But he did not answer directly. 
Association with women was begin- 
ning to teach him tact. Instead he 
beckoned to the reeling cherubs. 
Rosy with mirth, they fluttered 
nearer. Eve looked up in big-eyed 
surprise as the plump little heads bal- 
anced on rainbow wings swooped 
laughing toward her and poised to 
await Adam’s pleasure. 

“These are a couple of our cher- 
ubs,” said Adam. “Dan and Bethuel, 
from over toward the Tree. They 
have a nest there. Tell her about 
the Tree, will you, boys? Eve dear. 
I’ll be getting you some fruit for 
breakfast. Wait for me here.” 

She obeyed with only a wistful 
glance after him as the cherubs burst 
into eager chatter, squabbling a little 
as they spoke. 

“Well, there’s this Tree in the mid- 
dle of the Garden — ” 

“Tell her about the Fruit, Dan. 
You mustn’t — ” 

“Yes, you mustn’t touch — ” 

“No, that’s not right, Dan. 
Michael says you can touch it, you 
just can’t eat — ” 

“Don’t interrupt me! Now it’s 
like this. You see, there’s a Tree — ” 

Adam went slowly off down to the 
brook. A lie had never yet been 
spoken in Eden. He was hunting 
fruit. But Lilith saw him searching 
the dappled spaces between the trees, 
too, a certain wistfulness on his face, 
and she came down with a rustle of 
invisibility through the leaves. 
“Adam . . . Adam!” 

“Lilith! Where are you?” 

With a tremendous effort Lilith 
focused her whole being into an in- 



tensity so strong that although she 
remained bodiless, voiceless, intan- 
gible, yet the strength of her desire 
was enough to make Adam hear her 
dimly, see her remotely in a wavering 
outline against the leaves, in the 
shape he had created for her. She 
held it with difficulty, shimmering 
before his eyes. 

“Lilith!” he cried, and reached her 
in two long strides, putting out his 
arms. She leaned into them. But 
the muscular, light-sheathed arms 
closed about her and through her 
and met in empty air. 

She called his name miserably, 
quivering against him through alt her 
bodiless body. But she could feel 
him no more than he could touch her, 
and the old ache she had known in 
mid-ether came back with a rush. 
Even here in his arms, then, she was 
forbidden to touch the Man. She 
could never be more than a wraith of 
the air to him, while Eve — while 
Eye, in her stolen body — 

“Adam!” cried Lilith again. “You 
were mine first! Can you hear me? 
Adam, you could bring me back if 
you tried! You did it once — you 
could again. Try, try!” 

He stared down at her dim face, 
the flowers on the hillside beyond 
visible through it. 

“What’s wrong, Lilith? I can 
hardly see you!” 

“You wanted me once badly 
enough to bring me out of nowhere 
into the flesh,” she cried desperately. 
“Adam, Adam — want me again!” 
He stared down at her. “I do,” 
he said, his voice unexpectedly 
shaken. And then, more strongly, 
“Come back, Lilith! What’s hap- 
pened to you? Come back!” 

Lilith closed her eyes, feeling 
reality pour marvelously along her 
bodiless limbs. Faintly now she 
could feel grass underfoot, Adam’s 
chest against her anxious hands; his 
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arms were around her and in his em- 
brace she was taking shape out of 
nothingness, summoned into flesh 
again by the godhood in this image 
of God. And then — 

"Adam . . . Adam!” Eve’s sweet, 
clear voice rang lightly among the 
leaves. "Adam, where are you? I 
want to go look at the Tree, Adam. 
Where are you, dear?” 

"Hurry!” urged Lilith desperately, 
beating her half-tangible hands 
against his chest. 

Adam’s arms loosed a little about 
her. He glanced across his shoulder, 
his handsome, empty face clouded. 
He was remembering. 

" ForsaJdng all others — ” he mur- 
mured, in a voice not entirely his 
own. Lilith shuddered a little 
against him, recognizing the timbre 
of that Voice which had spoken in 
the silence. “Forsaking all others — ” 
God had said that. "Forsaking all 
others but Eve — ” 

His arms dropped from about 
Lilith. "I . . . I’ll . . . will you wait 
for me?” he said hesitantly, stepping 
back from her half-real shape, lovely 
and shadow- veiled under the shadow 
of the trees. "I’ll be back — ” 
"Adam!” called Eve again, nearer 
and very sweetly. "Adam, I’m lost! 
Adam! Adam, where are you?” 
"Coming,” said Adam. Lie looked 
once more at Lilith,, a long look. 
Then he turned and ran lightly off 
through trees that parted to receive 
him, the glow of his half-divinity 
shining upon the leaves as he passed. 
Lilith watched the beautiful, light- 
glowing figure as far as she could 
see it. 

Then she put her half-real hands 
to her face and her knees loosened 
beneath her and she doubled down 
in a heap upon the grass, her shad- 
owy hair billowing out around her 
on a breeze that blew from nowhere, 
not touching the leaves. She was 



half -flesh now. She had tears. She 
found, a certain relief in the discovery 
that she could weep. 

The next sound she heard — it 
seemed a long while after — was a 
faint hiss. Cloaked in the tented 
shadow of her hair, she considered it 
a while, hiccupping now and then 
with receding sobs. Presently she 
looked up. Then she gasped and got 
to her feet with the effortless ease 
of the half-material. 

The serpent looked at her side- 
wise out of slanted eyes, grinning. 
In the green gloom under the trees 
he was so handsome that even she, 
who had seen Adam, was aware of 
a little thrill of admiration. In 
those days the serpent went upright 
like a man, nor was he exactly non- 
human in shape, but his beauty was 
as different from man’s as day is 
from night. He was lithe and gor- 
geously scaled and by any standards 
a supremely handsome, supremely 
male creature. 

All about him in shadowy outline 
a radiance stood out that was 
vaguely an angel shape, winged, tre- 
mendous. It invested the serpent 
body with a glow that was not its 
own. Out of that celestial radiance 
the serpent said in a cool voice: 

"The Queen of Air and Darkness! 

I didn’t expect you here. What are 
you doing in that body?” 

Lilith collected herself, hiccupped 
once more and stood up, the cloudy 
hair moving uneasily about her. She 
said with a grim composure: 

"The same thing I suspect you’re 
doing in that once, only you’ll have 
to do better if you want to deceive 
anybody. What brings you to Eden 
— Lucifer?” 

The serpent glanced down at him- 
self and sent one or two long, sliding 
ripples gliding along his iridescent 
body. The angel shape that hung . 
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in the air about him gradually faded, 
and the beauty deepened as it fo- 
cused itself more strongly in the 
flesh he wore. After a moment he 
glanced up. 

“How’s that — better? Oh, I came 
down for a purpose. I have — busi- 
ness with Adam.” His cool voice 
took on a note of grimness. “You 
may have heard a little trouble in 
heaven yesterday. That was me.” 
“Trouble?” echoed Lilith. She 
had almost forgotten the sounds of 
combat and the great battle cries of 
the seraphim in the depths of her 
own grief. 

“It was a fine fight while it lasted,” 
Lucifer grinned. “Blood running 
like water down the golden streets! 
I tell you, it was a relief to hear 
something beside 'hosannah’ in 
heaven for a change! Well” — he 
shrugged — “they won. Too many 
of them were fools and stood by 
Jehovah. But we gave them a good 
fight, and we took part of the jasper 
walls with us when they hurled us 
over.” He gave her a satisfied nod. 
“God won, but he’ll think twice be- 
fore He insults me again.” 

“Insults you?” echoed Lilith. 
“How?” 

Lucifer drew himself up to a mag- 
nificent height. Radiance glowed 
along his scaled and gleaming body. 
“God made me of fire! Shall I bow 
down before this . . . this lump of 
clay they call Adam? He may be 
good enough for the other angels 
to worship when God points a finger, 
but he isn’t good enough for me!” 

“Is that why you’re here?” 

“Isn’t it reason enough? I have 
a quarrel with this Adam!” 

“You couldn’t touch him,” said 
Lilith desperately. “He’s God’s 
image, and remember, you were no 
match for God.” 

Lucifer stretched his magnificent. 



gleaming height and glared down at 
her. 

“The creature’s made of clay. He 
must have a flaw somewhere. What 
is it? You know him.” 

Lilith looked up at him speechless, 
a great excitement beginning to swell 
so tremendously in her that her half- 
formed body could hardly contain it. 
There was a chance! God himself 
had put a weapon straight into her 
hands! 

“Yes, there is a flaw,” she said. 
“I’ll tell you ... if you’ll give me a 
promise.” 

“All right, I give it,” said Lucifer 
carelessly. “Tell me.” 

She hesitated, choosing her words. 
“Your feud isn’t with Adam. He 
never asked you to worship him. 
God did that. Your quarrel is with 
God, not Adam. The Man himself 
you can’t touch, but God had given 
him a ... a wife,” she choked when 
she said it. “I think there’s a weak- 
ness in her, and through her you 
could spoil God’s plan. But you 
must spare the Man — for me.” 

Lucifer whistled soundlessly, lift- 
ing his brows. “Oh — ?” 

“I saw him first,” said Lilith de- 
fensively. “I want him.” 

The serpent looked at her nar- 
rowly. “Why? No . . . nevermind. 
I won’t quarrel with you. I may 
have an idea to suggest to you later, 
if a plan of mine works out. You 
and I together could make quite a 
thing of hell.” 

Lilith winced a little. She and 
Adam together had had great pros- 
pects, once, too. Perhaps they still 
had — if God were not listening. 

“You promise not to touch him, 
then?” 

“Yes, I won’t hurt your precious 
clod. You’re right — my quarrel’s 
with God, not that animated lump of 
clay named Adam. What’s the 
secret?” 
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“Eden,” said Lilith slowly, “is a 
testing ground. There are flaws in 
it, there must be, or neither of us 
would be here. God planted a Tree 
in the middle of the Garden and 
forbade anyone to touch it. That’s 
the test ... I think I see it now. 
It’s a test of obedience. God doesn’t 
trust man — he made him too strong. 
The Tree is the knowledge of Good 
and Evil, and God doesn’t dare let 
that knowledge exist in the Garden, 
because he controls Man only by 
Man’s ignorance of his own power. 
If either of them eats, then God will 
have to destroy that one quickly. 
You tempt the woman to eat, Luci- 
fer, and leave Adam and Eden 
me!” 

The serpent eyed her sidelong 
He laughed. 

“If either of them fails in this 
test you’re talking about, then 
will know neither can be trusted, 



won’t he? He’ll know their present 
form’s imperfect, and he’ll destroy 
them both and work out some other 



“Han't,” Lilith pleaded. “You mustn't, 
Adam ... see what it s dnne to her—!” 
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Lilith drew a deep breath. Ex- 
citement was rising like a tide in 
her, and the wind from nowhere 
swirled the dark hair in a cloud 
about her shoulders. 

“Let him try!" she cried exult- 
antly. “I can save Adam. God 
made a mistake when he put such 
power in the Garden. He shouldn’t 
have left it living, half-conscious 
of itself. He shouldn’t have let 
Adam know how close he is to the 
earth he was taken from. Adam 
and the Garden are one flesh, and 
the power of God is in them both. 
God can’t destroy one without the 
other, and together they are very 
strong — If they defied God to- 
gether, and I helped them — ’’ 

Lucifer looked at her, a trace of 
compassion on his handsome, rep- 
tilian face. 

“God defeated me” he reminded 
her. “Do you think He couldn’t 
you?" 

She gave him a proud glance. “I 
am the Queen of Air and Darkness. 
I have secrets of my own, and powers 
not even God can control. If I join 
them with Adam’s, and the Gardens. 

. . . God made the Garden alive and 
powerful, and Adam is one flesh 
with it, each incomplete without the 
other as Man is without woman. 
Adam has Eve now — but when Eve’s 
gone he’ll remember Lilith. I’ll see 
that he remembers! And I’ll see 
that he understands his danger. 
With my help, perhaps he can avert 
it/’ 

“If God destroys Eve," said Luci- 
fer, “he’ll destroy Adam, too. 
They’re one pattern." 

“But he may not destroy them 
at the same time. I’ll gamble on 
that. I’d kill her myself if I could, 
but I can’t touch anything in the 
Garden without its own consent. 
* * . No, I’ll have to wait until Eve 



proves to God her unfitness to wear 
flesh, and while he punishes her I 
must seize that moment to rouse 
the Garden. It’s almost aware of 
itself already. I think I could 
awaken it — through Adam, perhaps. 
Adam and Eden are almost one, as 
Adam and I will be again if we can 
get rid of Eve. None of us sepa- 
rately has the power to defy God, 
but Eden and Adam and I together 
might do it!" She tossed back her 
head and the wild dark hair swirled 
like a fog about her. “Eden is an 
entity of its own — I think I could 
close a shell of space around us, and 
there are places in my Darkness 
where wte could hide even from 
God!" 

Lucifer narrowed his eyes at her. 
“It might work,” he nodded slowly. 
“You’re mad — but it might work, 
with my help. The woman is beau- 
tiful, in her way — " He laughed. 
“And what a revenge on God!" 

“The woman,” mused Lilith, “is 
in my body, and I am evil. ... I 
think enough evil remains there that 
Eve will find you — interesting. 
Good luck, Lucifer!" 

In a hollow, velvety cup in the 
Garden’s very center the two Trees 
stood. One at the edge of the clear- 
ing was a dark Tree, the leaves folded 
like a cloak about a pale glow from 
within where the Fruit of Life hung 
hidden. But in the center of the 
hollow the Tree of Knowledge 
flaunted its scarlet fruit that burned 
with a flame almost of their own 
among the green and glossy leaves. 
Here was the heart of the Garden. 
Out of the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil the beat went 
pulsing that shook the air of Eden. 

Eve set one small, bare foot upon 
the downward slope and looked back 
timidly over her shoulder. The ser- 
pent flicked a forked red tongue at 
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her. His voice was cool and clear, 
and sweet as honey. 

“Eva” he said softly. “Eva — ” 

She smiled and went on, he rip- 
pling after her with an unearthly 
beauty to his gait that is lost for- 
ever now. No one knows today how 
the serpent walked before the Fall. 
Of all human creatures only Eve 
knows that, and there were things 
Eve never told Adam. 

They paused under the shadow 
of the Tree. In long, slow rhythms 
the air went pulsing past them. 
Eve’s fair hair stirred a little, so 
strong was the rhythm here. All 
the Fruit of the Tree pushed out 
among the leaves to see her, and the 
nearer branches bent caressingly to- 
ward this woman who was of the 
flesh of Adam. 

The nearest branch stooped down 
enticingly. Eve reached for a scar- 
let apple that dipped into her hand. 
Almost of itself it snapped free of 
the twig that held it. Eve stared 
at the apple in her palm, and her 
hand began to shake. She drew 
back against the serpent, a little 
whimper of terror rising in her throat. 

The serpent dropped a coiled em- 
brace about the lovely, light-clothed 
pallor of her body and bent his hand- 
some, slanted head to hers, whisper- 
ing at her ear in a voice so cool and 
sweet that the terror faded from her 
face. She smiled a little, and her 
hand steadied. 

She lifted the Fruit of Knowledge 
to her lips. There was a hush all 
through the Garden as she hesitated 
for a long moment, the red fruit at 
her red mouth, her teeth denting the 
scarlet cheek of Knowledge. The 
last few timeless moments stood still 
while innocence yet reigned over 
Eden. 

Then the serpent whispered again, 
urgently: “Eva — ” he said. 



Lilith stood shivering in Adam’s 
arms. 

“You were mine first,” she was 
whispering fiercely. “You and I and 
the Garden — don’t you remember? 
I was your wife before her, and you 
belong to me!” 

Adam could see his own arms 
through the ephemeral stuff of Lil- 
ith’s body. He was shaken by the 
violence in her voice, but his mind 
was too fogged with the unthinking 
blank of innocence to understand 
very clearly. He tried hard. 

The rhythm that pulsed through 
Eden was curiously uneven now. 
Lilith knew what it meant, and ex- 
citement choked her. She cried 
more desperately: 

“Adam . . . Adam! Don’t let any- 
thing separate us, you and the Gar- 
den and I! You can hold us together 
if you try! I know you can! You — ” 

One great, annihilating throb 
shook through the air like thunder. 
The whole Garden reeled with it and 
every tree in Eden bowed as if be- 
fore a tremendous wind. Adam 
looked up, aghast. But Lilith 
laughed a wild, excited laugh and 
cried, “This is it! Oh, hurry, Adam, 
hurry!” 

She slipped through his arms that 
were still clasped about her and went 
fluttering effortlessly off through 
branches that did not impede her 
passage, Adam following half 
stunned with the stunned Garden. 
All Eden was still reeling from the 
violence of what had just happened 
beneath the Tree. 

Lilith watched the sky as she ran. 
Would a great bolt of lightning come 
ravening down out of heaven to blast 
the woman out of being before they 
reached the Tree? “Wait, wait!” 
she panted voicelessly to God. “Give 
me a moment longer — ” Would a 
bolt strike Adam, too, as he slipped 
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through the parting trees beside her? 
“Hurry!” she gasped again. 

Breathless, they paused at the 
edge of the hollow where the Tree 
stood. Looking down, they could 
see Eve just clear of the shadow of 
it, the fruit in her hand with one 
white bite flawing its scarlet cheek. 
She was staring about the Garden 
as if she had never seen it before. 
Where was God? Why had He not 
blasted her as she stood there? 

Lilith in her first wild glance could 
not see the serpent except for a 
glitter of iridescence back in the 
shadow of the Tree. Even in her ter- 
rible excitement she smiled wryly. 
Lucifer was taking no chances with 
God. 

But she had no time to waste now 
on Lucifer or on Eve. For some 
inexplicable reason God was staying 
His hand, and she must make the 
most of the respite. For when God 
was finished with Eve He would turn 
to Adam, and before that much 
had to be done. Adam was her busi- 
ness now, and the living Eden, and 
all eternity waited on what the next 
few moments held. 

She stood out on the lip of the 
hollow and a great dark wind from 
nowhere swelled monstrously about 
her, tossing out her hair until it was 
a cloud that shut her from sight. 
Out of the cloud her voice came roll- 
ing in tremendous rhythms paced 
to the rhythm at which Eden 
breathed— and Adam. 

“Garden!” she called. “Eden — 
hear me! I am Lilith, the wife of 
Adam—” 

She could feel a vast, dim aware- 
ness stirring around her. All through 
Eden the wakening motion ran, 
drawing closer, welling up deeply 
from the earth underfoot, mon- 
strously, wonderfully, a world com- 
ing alive at her call. 

“Adam!” she cried. “Adam, do 



you hear me? You and Eden are 
one flesh, and Eve has destroyed you 
both. She has just brought knowl- 
edge into Eden, where God dares not 
let it exist. God will destroy you 
all, because of Eve . . . unless you 
listen to me — ” 

She felt Adam's attention torn 
away from Eve and focusing upon 
herself in fear and wonder. She felt 
the Garden's wakening awareness 
draw around him with growing in- 
tensity, until it was as if the earth 
of Eden and the flesh of Man quick- 
ened into one, married by the same 
need for one another as the thought 
of parting and destruction shuddered 
through each. 

Was this what God had planned 
as an ending for His divine scheme, 
as it was the beginning of Lilith's? 
She had no time to wonder, but the 
thought crossed her mind awe- 
somely even as she wooed the Gar- 
den in a voice as sweet and coaxing 
as the voice she used to Adam. 

And the whole great Garden shud- 
dered ponderously around her, 
awareness thrilling down every ten- 
dril and branch and blade, pulsing 
up out of the very hill on which she 
stood. And all of it was Adam. 
The Garden heard and hung upon 
her words, and Adam heard, and 
they three together were all that ex- 
isted. Success was in her hands. 
She could feel it. And then — 

“Adam . . . Adam!” screamed Eve 
beneath the Tree. 

Lilith's sonorous voice paused in 
its invocation; the Garden hesitated 
around her. 

“Adam!” cried Eve again, terror 
flattening all the sweetness out of 
her voice. 

And behind Lilith, in a drugged 
voice, Adam said: “Eve — ?” 

“ God . . . God , destroy her now!” 
prayed Lilith soundlessly. And 
aloud, “Eve has no part in Eden! 
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Don’t listen to her, Adam! She’ll 
destroy you and the Garden to- 
gether!” 

“Adam, Adam! Where are you?” 

“Coming — ” said Adam, still in 
that thick, drugged voice. 

Lilith whirled in the mist of her 
cloudy hair. Where was God! Why 
had He stayed His hand? Now was 
the time to strike, if her hope were 
not to fail. Now, now! Surely the 
lightning would come ravening down 
from heaven if she could hold Adam 
a moment longer — 

“Adam, wait!” she cried desper- 
ately. “Adam, you know you love 
me! If you leave — ” 

Her voice faltered as he peered 
at her as blindly as if he had never 
seen her before. The haloed light 
was like fire all around him, and her 
words had been a drug to him as 
they had been to the Garden, until 
the earth that loved and listened to 
her had been one with his own earth- 
formed flesh; a moment ago there 
had been nothing in creation for 
Adam or for Eden but this one 
woman speaking out of the dark. 
But now — 

“Adam!” screamed Eve again in 
that flat, frightened voice. 

“Don’t listen!” cried Lilith fran- 
tically. “She doesn’t belong here! 
You can’t save her now! God will 
destroy her, and He’ll destroy you, 
too, if you leave me! Stay here and 
let her die! You and I will be alone 
again, in the Garden . . . Adam, 
don’t listen!” 

“I ... I have to listen,” he stam- 
mered almost stupidly. “Get out of 
my way, Lilith. Don’t you under- 
stand? She’s my own flesh — I have 
to go.” 

Lilith stared at him dumbly. His 
own flesh! She had forgotten that. 
She had leaned too heavily on his 
oneness with the Garden — she had 
forgotten he was one with Eve, too. 



The prospect of defeat was suddenly 
like lead in her. If God would only 
strike now — She swayed forward 
in one last desperate effort to hold 
him back from Eve while the Gar- 
den stirred uneasily around them, 
frightened with Lilith’s terror, torn 
with Adam’s distress. She wavered 
between Adam and the valley as if 
her ephemeral body could hold him, 
but he went through her as if through 
a cloud and stumbled blindly down- 
hill toward the terrified Eve beneath 
the Tree with the fruit in her hand 
and a dreadful knowledge on her 
face. 

From here Lilith could see what 
Adam had not yet. She laughed 
suddenly, wildly, and cried: 

“Look at her, Adam! Look!” 
And Adam blinked and looked. 

Eve stood naked beneath the Tree. 
That burning beauty which had 
clothed her like a garment was gone 
with her divine innocence and she 
was no longer the flawless goddess 
who had wakened on Adam’s shoul- 
der that morning. She stood shiver- 
ing a little, looking forlorn and some- 
how pinched and thin, almost a 
caricature of the perfect beauty that 
had gone down the hill with the ser- 
pent an hour ago. But she did not 
know that. She looked up at Adam 
as he hesitated above her, and smiled 
uncertainly with a sort of leer in 
her smile. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said, and 
even her voice , was harsher now: 
“Everything looked so ... so queer, 
for a minute. Look.” She held up 
the fruit. “It’s good. Better than 
anything you ever gave me. Try 
it.” 

Lilith stared at her from the hill- 
top with a horror that for a moment 
blanked out her growing terror be- 
cause of God’s delay. Was knowl- 
edge, then, as ugly as this? Why 
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had it destroyed Eve’s beauty as if 
it were some evil thing? Perfect 
knowledge should have increased her 
strength and loveliness in the instant 
before God struck her down, if — 
Suddenly Lilith understood. Per- 
fect knowledge! But Eve had only 
tasted the fruit, and she had only 
a warped half-knowledge from that 
single taste. The beauty of her in- 
nocence was lost, but she had not 
yet gained the beauty of perfect 
knowledge. Was this why God de- 
layed? So long as her knowledge 
was imperfect perhaps she was no 
menace to God’s power in Eden. 
And yet she had disobeyed, she had 
proved herself unworthy of the trust 
of God — Then why did He hesi- 
tate? Why had He not blasted her 
as she stood there with the apple 
at her lips? A panic was rising in 
Lilith’s throat. Could it be that 
He was laughing , even now? Was 
He giving her the respite she had 
prayed for, and watching her fail 
in spite of it? 

“Taste the apple,” said Eve again, 
holding it out. 

“Adam!” cried Lilith despair- 
ingly from the edge of the hill. 
“Adam, look at me! You loved me 
first — don’t you remember? Look 
at me, Adam!” 

And Adam turned to look. The 
wind, which had clouded her from 
sight in the darkness of her hair, had 
calmed. She stood now, luminous on 
the hilltop, the darkness parted like 
a river by the whiteness of her 
shoulders. And she was beautiful 
with a beauty that no mortal woman 
will ever wear again. She was 
Adam’s first dream of beauty, per- 
fect in the warm, pale flesh. No 
mortal loveliness will ever again ap- 
proach that beauty which Adam 
dreamed on his first night in Eden. 

“I was first!” cried Lilith. “You 
loved me before her — come back to 



me now, before God strikes you both! 
Come back, Adam!” 

He stared up at her miserably. 
He looked back at the flawed, shiv- 
ering creature at his side, knowledge 
curiously horrible in her eyes. He 
stared at Eve, too, a long stare. And 
then he reached for the apple. 

“Adam — no!” shrieked Lilith. 
“See what knowledge did to Eve! 
You’ll be ugly and naked, like her! 
Don’t taste it, Adam! You don’t 
know what you’re doing!” 

Over the poised red fruit he looked 
up at her. The light quivered glor- 
iously all around him. He stood 
like a god beneath the Tree, radiant, 
perfect, 

“Yes, I know,” he said, in a clearer 
voice than she had ever heard him 
use before. 

“God will destroy you!” wailed 
Lilith, and rolled her eyes up to look 
for the falling thunderbolt that might 
be hurtling downward even now. 

“I know,” said Adam again. And 
then, after a pause, “You don’t un- 
derstand, Lilith. Eve is my own 
flesh, closer than Eden — closer than 
you. Don’t you remember what God 
said? Forsaking all others — ” 

“Eve!” screamed Lilith hopelessly. 
“Stop him! Your punishment’s cer- 
tain — are you going to drag him 
down, too?” 

Eve looked up, knowledge dark in 
her blue- eyes. She laughed a thin 
laugh and the last vestige of her 
beauty went with it. 

“Leave him to you?” she sneered. 
“Oh no! He and I are one flesh — 
we’ll go together. Taste the apple, 
Adam!” 

He turned it obediently in his 
hand; his teeth crunched through 
scarlet ; skin into the sweet white 
flesh inside. There was a tremen- 
dous silence all through the Garden; 
nothing stirred in Eden while Adam 
chewed and swallowed the Fruit of 
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Knowledge. And then turned to 
stare down into Eve’s lifted eyes 
while awareness of himself as an in- 
dividual, free-willed being dawned 
gradually across his awakening 
mind. 

And then the burning glory that 
clothed him paled, shimmered, went 
out along his limbs. He, too, was 
naked. The queer, pinched look of 
humanity shivered over that mag- 
nificent body, and he was no longer 
magnificent, no longer Adam. 

Lilith had forgotten to look for 
God. Sickness of the heart was 
swelling terribly in her, and for a 
moment she no longer cared about 
God, or Eden, or the future. This 
was not Adam any more — It would 
never be Adam again — 

“Listen,” said Eve in a small, 
intimate voice to Adam. “How quiet 
it is! Why, it’s the music. The 
seraphim aren’t singing any more- 
around the Throne!” 

Lilith glanced up apathetically. 
That meant, then, that God was 
coming — But even as she looked 
up a great golden chorus resounded 
serenely from high over Eden. Adam 
tipped his tarnished head to listen. 

“You’re right,” he agreed. 
“They’ve stopped their song.” 

Lilith did not hear him. That 
dreadful sickness in her was swell- 
ing and changing, and she knew now 
what it was — hatred. Hatred of 
Adam and Eve and the thing they 
had done to her. Hatred of these 
, naked caricatures, who had been the 
magnificent half-god she had loved 
and the shape she had put on to de- 
light him. True, they might finish 
the eating of knowledge and grow 
perfect again, but it would be a per- 
fection that shut her out. They 
were one flesh together, and even 
God had failed her now. Looking 
down, she loathed them both. Eve’s 



very existence was an insult to the 
unflawed perfection which Lilith still 
wore, and Adam — Adam shivering 
beneath the Tree with a warped, 
imperfect knowledge leering in his 
eyes — 

A sob swelled in her throat. He 
had been flawless once — she would 
never forget that. Almost she loved 
the memory still as it lingered about 
this shivering human creature be- 
neath the Tree. So long as he was 
alive she knew now she would never 
be free of it; this weakness would 
torment her still for the flesh that 
had once been Adam. The prospect 
of an eternity of longing for him, 
who would never exist again, was 
suddenly unbearable to her. 

She tipped her head back and 
looked up through the glory above 
Eden where golden voices chanted 
that neither Adam nor Eve would 
ever hear again. 

“Jehovah!” she sobbed. “Je- 
hovah! Come down and destroy us 
all! You were right — they are both 
too flawed to bring anything but 
misery to all who know them. God, 
come down and give us peace!” 

Eve squealed in terror at Adam’s 
side. “Listen!” she cried. “Adam, 
listen to her!” 

Answering human terror dawned 
across the pinched features that had 
once been Adam’s handsome, im- 
mortal face. “The Tree of Life!” 
he shouted. “No one can touch 
us if we eat that fruit!” 

He whirled to scramble up the 
slope toward the dark Tree, and 
Lilith’s heart ached to watch how 
heavily he moved. Yesterday’s 
wonderful, easy litheness was gone 
with his beauty, and his body was a 
burden to him now. 

But he was not to reach the Tree 
of Life. For suddenly glory bright- 
ened unbearably over the Garden. 
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A silence was in the sky, and the 
breeze ceased to blow through Eden. 

“Adam” said a Voice in the great 
silence of the Garden, “hast thou 
eaten of the Tree?” 

Adam .glanced up the slope at 
Lilith, standing despairingly against 
the sky. The beauty she still wore 
was like a shroud upon her, because 
it no longer had any meaning in 
Eden since the half -god who had 
dreamed it was gone. He looked 
at Eve beside him, a clumsy carica- 
ture of the loveliness he had dreamed 
of. There was bitterness in his 
voice. 

“The woman thou gavest me — 55 
he began reproachfully, and then 
hesitated, meeting Eve’s eyes. The 
old godlike goodness was lost to him 
now, but he had not fallen low 
enough yet to let Eve know what he 
was thinking. He could not say, 
“The woman Thou gavest me has 
ruined us both — but I had a woman 
of my own before her and she never 
did me any harm.” No, he could 
not hurt this flesh of his flesh so 
deeply, but he was human now and 
he could not let her go unrebuked. 
He went on sulkily, “ — she gave me 
the apple, and I ate.” 

The Voice said awfully, “Eve — ?” 

Perhaps Eve was remembering 
that other voice, cool and sweet, mur- 
muring, “Eva — ” in the cool, green 
dimness of the Garden, the voice 
that had whispered secrets she would 
never share with Adam. Perhaps if 
he had been beside her now — but he 
was not, and her resentment bub- 
bled to her lips in speech. 

“The serpent beguiled me,” she 
told God sullenly, “and I ate.” 

There was silence for a moment in 
the Garden. Then the Voice said, 
“Lucifer — ” with a sorrow in the 
sound that had not stirred for the 
man’s plight, or the woman’s. “Luci- 



fer, my enemy, come forth from the 
Tree.” There was a divine compas- 
sion in the Voice even as It pro- 
nounced sentence. “Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life — ” 

Out from beneath the shadow of 
the Tree a flat and shining length 
came pouring through the grass. 
This was the hour for the shedding 
of beauty: the serpent had lost the 
fire-bright splendor that had been 
his while Lucifer dwelt in his flesh, 
but traces lingered yet in the un- 
earthly fluidness of his motion, in 
his shining iridescence. He lifted 
a wedged head toward Eve, flickered 
his tongue at her once and then 
dropped back into the grass. Its 
ripple above him marked his course 
away. Eve drew one long, sobbing 
breath for that green twilight hour 
in the Garden, that Adam would 
never guess, as she watched him 
ripple away. 

“Adam, Eve,” went on the Voice 
quietly, “the Garden is not for you.” 
There was a passionless pity in It 
as the Garden stood still to listen. 
“I made your flesh too weak, be- 
cause your godhood was too strong 
to trust. You are not to blame for 
that — the fault was Mine. But 
Adam . . , Eve . . . what power did 
I put in you, that the very elements 
of fire and darkness find kinship 
with you? What flaw is in you, that 
though you are the only two human 
things alive, yet you cannot keep 
faith with one another?” 

Adam glanced miserably up to- 
ward Lilith standing motionless on 
the hill’s edge, clothed in the flawless 
beauty he had dreamed for her and 
would never see again. Eve’s eyes 
followed the serpent through the 
grass that was blurred for her be- 
cause of the first tears of Eden. 
Neither of them answered. 
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“You are not fit yet to put forth 
your hand to the Tree of Life, and 
eat, and live forever/’ went on the 
Voice after a moment. “Lilith is to 
blame for that. She came between 
man and me before he was ready for 
a mate, while he still dreamed the 
dream of Eve I had put in his sleep- 
ing mind. She usurped the shape 
of that dream, and she has her own 
punishment for that. She brought 
the Tree of Life into being before 
I was ready to let it grow, and be- 
cause she did it Adam and Eve must 
go forth from Eden. Man . . . 
woman . . . you are not yet fit for 
perfect knowledge or immortality. 
You are not yet fit for trust. But 
for Lilith the tale would have spun 
itself out here in the walls of Eden, 
but now you must go beyond temp- 
tation and work your own salvation 
out in the sweat of your brow, in 
the lands beyond the Garden. Adam, 
I dare not trust you any longer in 
your kinship with the earth I shaped 
you from. Cursed is the ground 
for your sake, Adam — it shall be one 
with you no longer. But I promise 
this ... in the end you shall return 
to it — ” The Voice fell silent, and 
there was from far above the flash 
of a flaming sword over the gate 
of Eden. 

In the silence Lilith laughed. It 



was a clear, ringing sound from the 
hill’s edge: “Deal w T ith me now,” 
she said in an empty voice. “I have 
no desire to exist any longer in a 
world that has no Adam — destroy 
me, Jehovah.” 

The V oice said emotionlessly , 
“You are punished already, by the 
fruit of what you did.” 

“Punished enough!” wailed Lilith 
in sudden despair. “Make an end 
of it, Jehovah!” 

“With man’s end,” said -God 
quietly. “No sooner. You four 
among you have shattered a plan 
in Eden that you must shape anew 
before your travail ends. Let the 
four of you build a new plan with 
the elements of your being — Adam 
is Earth, Lucifer is Fire, Lilith is 
iVir and Darkness, Eve the Mother 
of All Living, the fertile seas from 
which all living springs. Earth, Air, 
Eire and Water — you thought your 
plan was better than Mine. Work 
it out for yourselves!” 

“What is our part to be, Lord?” 
asked Adam in a small, humbled 
voice. 

“Earth and water,” said the Voice. 
“The kingdom of earth for you and 
the woman and your children after 
you.” 

“I was Adam’s wife before her,” 
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wailed Lilith jealously. “What of 
me . . . and mine?” 

The Voice fell silent for a while. 
Then it said quietly: “Make your 
own choice, Queen of Air and Dark- 
ness.” 

“Let my children and Adam’s 
haunt hers to their graves, then!” 
decided Lilith instantly. “Mine are 
the disinherited — let them take ven- 
geance! Let her and hers beware 
of my children who wail in the night, 
and know she deserves their wrath. 
Let them remind her always that 
Adam was mine before Her!” 

“So be it,” said the Voice. And 
for an instant there was silence in 
Eden while the shadow of times to 
come brooded inscrutably in the 
mind of God. Lilith caught flashes 
of it in the glory so bright over Eden 
that every grass blade had a splen- 
dor which hurt the eyes. She saw 
man loving his birthplace upon earth 
with a deep-rooted love that made 
it as dear as his very flesh to him, 
so that dimly he might remember 
the hour when all earth was as close 
to him as his newly created body. 
She saw man cleaving to one woman 



as dear as the flesh of his flesh, yet 
remembering the unattainable and 
the lost — Lilith, perfect in Eden. 
She looked down from the hilltop 
and met Adam’s eyes, and voicelessly 
between them a long farewell went 
flashing. 

No one was watching Eve. She 
was blinking through tears, remem- 
bering a twilight hour and a fire- 
bright beauty that the dust had 
quenched a moment ago at God's 
command. And then . . . then there 
was the faintest rustling in the air 
around her, and a cool, clear voice 
was murmuring: 

“Eva — ” against her cheek. 

She stared. There was nothing. 
But — 

“Eva,” said the voice again. “Give 
me my vengeance too — upon the 
Man. Pretty Eva, do you hear me? 
Call your first child Ivavn . . . Eva, 
will you do as I say? Call him Kayn 
the Spear of my vengeance, for he 
shall set murder loose among Adam's 
sons. Remember, Eva — ” 

And Eve echoed in a small, obe- 
dient whisper, “Cain . . . Cain.” 



THE END. 
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Q From an open boat near the 
Straits of Magellan, any xescue 
Is welcome— even such a one! 
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RESEUE 

by L. RORf HUBBARD 

He had been cold so long that he 
had even ceased to dream of the 
great log crackling in the kitchen 
of his New England home. He just 
shivered now and then, becoming 
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